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OTOPSIS 


/rp t)T3p^>sak'^isatiof among tm bhuiyan pribais 

OF OHIS'^A 

- A thpsip submitted in nartisl fulfilment of the 
’requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
by Shuka.deb ^aik to the Derartment of Ilimanities 
end Social ’^ciences, Indian Institute of Technology 
Fanpur. 

The on-going changes in tribal communities of India 
have been studied by sociologists and aoclal anthropologists 
mainly based on a structural functionalist framework. The 
internal dynamics of the society is neglected and the changes | 
are attributed mainly to external factors, i 

The present study is an investigation of four Bhuiyan I 
tribal villages in Sambalpur district of Orissa, viewed as ; 
agrarian communities. The primary focus is on the dynamics oi{ 
change from shifting cultivation to settled agriculture, the I 
consequent proceBses of peasantisation and depeasantisation , 

t: 

and the of change in the etruoture of social relations,! 

Her© poasantlsatlon refers to the process by which a ! 

i 

tribal switches from shifting cultivation to settled agricultu 
On the other hand, depeasantisation is taken to be the process: 
by which a peasant fa tribal practising settled agriculture) 
is alienated from his land. In the process of peasantlsation,; 
oommunal property is transfo lined into individual property | 
whereas depeasantisation Implies loss of individual property,: 



in this cn^e 


vi 

The mnjor objectives of the study (discussed in chapter I 
therefore ore - 

(1) to Identify the pattern of differentiation among 

sh.lft^.n^^ cultivators; : 

(2) to identify the reasons responsible for emergence of 

privately settled agricultural land among the 

shifting cultivator trihals; I 

(5) to compare the nature of social relationships among I 
trihals practising shifting cultivation and settled | 

agriculture roapcctivoly ; | 

(4) to examine the position of settled agriculturist trihalsi 

when they live among non-tribals; and f 

I 

(5) to examine the process of change in social relationships 
in all the villages in terras of ceremonial friendship tot 
patron-client relationship and then to oLase antagonism.. 

'*^0 studlv'd four villages for our work. First, BiringopU| 
a Bhuiyon tribal village, comprising 28 households, situated 1 
in the hills, where they engage predominantly in shifting | 
cultivation with food gathering and hunting. The second, 
nishcpur, coraprislng 46 households, again a Bhuiyan tribal 
vlllaigc in the hills where thc^ practise shifting cultivation 
and settled agriculture with the allied activities like in the 
first one. The differenoea between these two villages are - 



the tribra'' of th'^ first villr.ge cleor the ^unf/le for shifting 
DoltivntSnn on th^^ hosts of labour rower of farilr, whereas 
in the second one th« distribution is eoual , irrespective of 
the labour power of the families; the first village is far 
off from the plains with little communication facility v^hereas 
the second one la nearer with better communication facility; 
the private ownership of settled land is found in the second 
village whereas in the first village this is absent; the 
adherence to food gathering and hunting is less in the second 
villngp than the first one and above all the first village 
maintains more of tribal culture in teims of youth dormitory, 
scattered settlement pattern, uangt* of tribal dialect ©to* 
than the second village. 

The third village Chsasapur comprising 111 households 
is a multi-caste and multi-tribal one situated at the foot 
hills. The villagers practise only settled agriculture. 

The fourth vlllng#*, Sar^^srnur consisting of 26 households 
In a m»ltl-trJbol one, situated in the plains, and the villager 
practise only settled agriculture. It was established by the 
rove rnm opt to stop shifting cultivation arxl the tribal s are 
drawn from nearby areas and is considered as a hamlet of the 
third village. 

The study is divide into eight chapters. 



viil 


Chapl'^r TT dpscribes the selection of the four villages 
under study and outlines the methoclology Including the primary 
and secondary sources of data. 

Historical factors like the role of the British govern- 
mont and the kings of the Bamra state, under which our villages 
were administered, are described in chapter III- Especially, 
the "carrot and stick” policy of the colonial rulers is 
discussed, i 

Shifting cultivation is a labour intensive agricultural [ 
practice. Various types of ngrioiILtural operations of the ; 

swldden Innd and tynes of swidden land are described in S 

chapter IV. Along with this, other allic*d economic activities I 
like food gathering, hunting and wage labour under the jungle | 
contractors are also presented, i 

In chapter V, the process of 'peasant! eat ion * among the 
Bhuiyansjof Biringapur and Mlshapur is discussed. The differe- 
ntiation among the shifting cultivators is demonstrated on th., 
tennis of the distribution of swidden land, ownership of various 
mrtal Implcmonto, and also the privileges enjoyed by the 'elites 
of both the villages. The meohanism of transformation from 
shifting cultivation to settl©3 agriculture is examined in 
d etail , 

Thf process of depeasantisation in Chaasapur and Sarkorpur 
is analysed in chapter VI, The arrival of members of the caste 


lx 

plains to Ghaasapur, which wac orieinally a 
Bhuiyan village, changed the land use pattern. The process 
of depearcntl sation Is analysed on the basis of moneylending 
and the land transfer from the poor including the Bhuiyans. 

Chapter VI 1 examines the egalitarian nature of ceremonial 
friendships amongst the Bhuiyans and shows how the outsiders 
enter into these ritual friendships with them and then 
transforms these ti^dl tionally egalitarian bonds into exploita- 
tive patron-client relations. 

First of all, a community of shifting cultivators 
experiences strain with the growth of population and, conse- 
quently, exhaustion and contraction of forest land available 
for oultivation. It results in reduction of the fallow period, 
more intensive cultivation, for example, of the third patch 
and a change in the pattern of distribution of communal land. 

As distinctly seen from our study, distribution of land on 
the bonis of fnraily laboui>-power changes into distribution of 
equal amount of land, irrespective of family labour-power, 
th«i 0 lnt’CT?duoing a source of differentiation as the preosuro 
im l.»nd builds up. The compulsion to intensify the use of 
land ultimately leads to prepay tion of land for settled 
agricultuM, Simulteneously the production process and 
technological apparatus undergoes a transformation. 



'T'hi p tr-anpition from shifting cultivation to settle# 
agricultur.'' ts’ces piece with the background of a system of 
Hire ti fi option on the basis of the original settlement and 
migration pattern of the resnective villages. Village elites, 
gpn«^ratei on this basis, devise mechanisms of appropriating 
surplus labour of others and take control over the best land , 
both for shifting cultivation and settled agriculture, as seen 
in the case of Biringapur and Mishapur. 

Thus we find that the transition from shifting cultiva- 
tion to settled agriculture is Inevitable, irrespective of any 
external factors* As the process of peasantlsation advances 
through this mechanism, the tribal communities become increa- 
singly differentiated. The ’’carrot and stick” policy of the 
colonial government, also followed by the state government in 
Independent India, applied external pressure only to accelerate 
the pace of the transition. 

As the tribal communities ”advanc€d”, they attmcted 
outnidera who were lured by their labour, forest produce, 
domestfo animals end potential for trade and moneylondlng. The 
Bhulynns make thomaelvos accessible when the outsiders establish 
thn ritual ceremonial friendship with them. This relatively 
egalitarian relationship is craftily and gradually transformed 
into an inogalitarian patron-client relation through which 
’friendly gifts move primarily one way i.e., away from the 
Bhuiyans. Interestingly, as the Bhuiyans themselves get 



incroJinirsfly i it f crgn tiated, their relationships within the 
community tend to look increasingly like the patron-client 
relations. Di f fc’^cntiation and, therefore, contradictions 
within the Bhuiyana make entry of the outsiders more smooth. 
Gradually the Bhuiyan community begins to look like the 
"advanced'' tribal s and non-tribals of the adjoining plains. 
They share the process of depeasan tisation with these latter 
communitlrs. 

The Drocess of dopeasantisation can be seen clearly in 
our villMgas of Chaaeapur and Sarkarpur. Here, the prt>cc8S is 
akin to other agrarian communities in underdeveloped countries 
It in pnuperiaation rather thr^n proletarianisation which is 
taking place. 

The reverberations of this situation have already reached 
back to Biringapur and Mishapur, where the Bhuiyans are 
gradually refusing to enter into ceremonial friendships which, 
in fact, are more; like patron-client relations. Indeed, this 
v/111 have oignifioant implication a for social relations within 
the structure of hill communities of the Bhuiyans. 


CHAPTER I 


inTHODnoriOM AITD Tir,OR:3TICAL FRAME* fORK 


i'h'’ iiitereat of sociologists and social anthro- 
polorists In the study of tribal societies as agrarian 
oomniunities is of recent origin in India. Though the 
primary aim of most of th« studies dealing with tribal 
societies is to see the changing socio-economic and political 
situation of thf* various tribal communities in India, the 
raeearohera tend to focus their attention primarily on 
tt^itlan and ouatom, and try to ‘’demonstrate the non-existenoe 
of any differentiation amongst the tribal population” (Pathy, 

1978 s 2 )m But recently, in 19SDs, a few young scholars have 

. 1 ■■ 

drifted away from the ’main stream anthropology’ while 
oritloizing the earlier tradition in trlb^ studies (see Pathy, 
1982 : 46 ). 

Inoroaoinrly , the establish 0<1 paradigms are being 
quootlonod. ’’Paradigms in anthropology are infaot politloal 
than acisntlfio” (CSoto, 19£K): 208). Thus during the 
colonial regime, Indian anthropology was Anglo-saxon. After 

1. The tewti mainstream anthropology is borrowed from 

Soheffler, Ted h. (1981 : l65-1o9) Soheffler describee it 
as. ’’description and diary keeping which alludes to an 
orientation of stasis, equilibrium 



2 


it ijj /inf;io- American (Pathy, 1932: 42). /i3.onf'.' 

with t-Tirjjr tren^ln, on thr- one hand th.' increanin,? 'alob.'iLisa~ 
tinn ' of ricnrlemic marxism has occured (Shanin, 1902; 408) and 
on th- o-U'ter, new alternative approaches snjoyins inc-reacin/i 
recof»ni tion have appeared. Shese are "chiefly marxism and 
thn vr-'iouc more or less 7’elated trends such as 'radical 
anthropology*, ’em?Mcipatory anthropology', 'materialistic 
anthropology* or *(neo) marxist anthropology'" (Brunt, 1975:70). 

The present ntud.y in an investigation of some tribal 
oommunitico of Orissa vle’ved as agrarian communities, witktn 
the nj'Txint p'-’ropectiv'* The primary focus is on the dynamics 
of change from shifting ci’ltlvation to settled agriculture, 
the consequent processes of peanantlaation and depeananti nation, 
and th^-* nature of change in th« etruoture of social relations. 

In the next section (1.2), we trace the major trends 
in social anthropology at tha international level, particularly, 
kep>plng in mind their significance for tribal studies. These 
trends generally correspond with the ohanglng historical 
oontUtlono. In section 1.3, the influence of the above trends 
In domonstmtpd on tribal studies in India and gaps in tribal 
research arc identified, IPllowing this analysis, the 
theorctiofd approach adopted in the present stud?/ is outlined 
in section 1,4. It is followed by objectives and scope of 
the study and concepts used in our work (1.5). IFincilly, plan 
of the thesis is briefly stated in section 1*6. 
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1,2 , '^5^ ;i jji npa al AiJoig^proLOGiGAp S'Jixdies 


'i’lK origin of anthropology- as a discipline is linicnd 
with' colonialism. ''he colonial rnlcrs gathered information 
about Micir nub,1'^cto on adl vital aspects for the exi^ansion 
and consolidation of the colonies- As I5vans-Prit chard states, 
•Af it is liie policy of a colonial government to administer 
a people through their chiefs, it is useful to kno’7, who are 
the chiefs and what are their functions and authority and 
privileges mid oMign+ions, Also if it is intended to 
administer a people according to their own lav/s and customs 
one has flrni* to discover what those are" •'l951i 109-110), 
Iil1cev/lS0, Momnji ''1967), Gough ^1968), Bolssovain '1974), Cohn 
'l930) and several other anthropologists have agreed on the 
imnortan' role played bv anthropological studies for the 
smooth administration and expansion of colonial empires. In 
this context, we v/ill brieflj'' present the research traditions 
of '<‘ho discipline in terras of colonial and post-colonieiL 
conditions. 

(a) Colonial fradition: 

* * m -»«*»«» * *0# 

Ab stated earlier, during this period, an important 
conco-.Ti wao to help the colonial rulers for the general 
administ:mtion and expansion of colonies* At first, the 
anth'.'opologists were not trained in the discipline, flic 
model of research in the beginning was '’missionary in the row 
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boat'' ’.Ctohn; 1980: 19$)- Here •'th'~ mise.tonary, the trader, 
the labou:’ recruit':*!’ or th-’ ( 00 ‘'"'u.- 2 :n^nt officif'd arriyes with 
the bibl«-, the mumu, tobacoo;- ste-^l axes or other items of 
western domination on an island v/hos^ society and cultnre are 
rocMnp alona in the n^'^v^r neyer land of structui'al functiona- 
lism, and v/itb the onslaught of the new, the social structure, 
values and lif? ■ways of the 'happy' natives crumble” (Cohn, 

1933: 199). fh''’ oub.locto v/ere treated an more ob3®c‘*^s of 

study ''Levi-^tr^uas, 1966; 126''. Gradually more and more 
students were trained aa anthropolorists. Alongwith the 
collection of data all ov-’r a colony, established anthropolo- 
gists were made administrators. Rvann-Uritohard, Nadel and 
Audrey Hlchards were made adm ^ '’+'^■”0 in Africa by the 
colonial rtilers. Anthropologists were even actively involved 
in spying, for which Boas oriticised them for their alleged 
role as spice during thr First /orld .'ar (I919i 797). 

So, the* emohasi.e of the anthropological research in 
colonial tradition vmn on equilibrium and stasis of the 
syotom, 1’hc dominating pBradigm of the p-^rlod v/as functionallsfff 
which conoid ored th^- social structure as the ordered arrange-' 
ment of parts, v/hcre the parts or social groups and institu- 
tions perform various roles, necessary for maintenanoe of the 
systeffl. It considered that functional Inoonsistenoy emerged 
because of the oonfl-lct in the sub-struotures of the system,, 
which ultimately could be resolved by some ohonge within the 
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system iceelf. 'I'he importance was on synchronic functional 
analysin of 'Ur-' data without any emphasis on history and 

chaneo o'*' the societies, 

^b) Post- colonial _7rad^ition: 

There are two distinct traditions durine the post- 
colonial phase - 

’T.-o- colonial, and 
'’ii) Iinrxist. 

a'S Neo- colonial: 

After the second ^orld /ar, the Itaiied States replaced 
the earlier oolonisini'? countries* The Americans felt the 
need to knov/ "the others" in the Pacific, in India, the 
Middle Ifest, i’forth Africa a»3 .lurope" (Cohn, 1930: 204). Thus 
in the ^)nited States, the ^ministration realized the 
importance of anthropology as a relevant discipline and 
anthropologists also responded to offer thrir services for 
that purpose (Sabe.rwal: 1970). The anthropologists, among 
all oth:-'r Social Scientists, were found to be most suitable 
for this purpose because of their involvement with the 
nubjeots continuously for a long period during the field worlc. 
Accordingly, the academic activities of the discipline also 
bcoanin wider as the lAaited States took interest to know about 
tho countries in v/hich it had continuing strategic, eoonomio 
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nr3'-3 ’".oli iriterestn. At the name time seye.i-''! n-ivatr- 

fnnrlin.'^ ^ir’enoi-r, came forvmi:^ to finance and encouracn the 
T-'^ncnrct' to interests of thi^^ TJnitod Staton. So the 

T>rimn»'' ;dm of moot of the research pro;jects financed "by 
such ' tiMj cjyyepj' of the United States was either to maintain 
Mv rzi.ctinr order or to collect the vital information for 
the ad mini strati on, 

Ac we hav,’ mentioned earlier the research areas of the 
dioclpline vie'cc exnanded to meet the new demands. One of the 
newly diocoverod areas of research of this period was 
'acculturation'. The 8e3d of disruption of the tribal economy 
and political nyot'^ra throurh th^ r;unpaf?ing. market forces, eov/n 
durlnf? the colonial period created disturbances in tribal 
societies* In the United States, to understand and also to 
brine the '.Red Indians' into the mainstream, several studies 
were made by the anthropologists. The encounter like those 
bel'ween the 'Red Indians' and the '7hite settlers' gave rise to 
several rebellious movements. This, ultimately provided 
enormous information to construct models in anthropology. The 
nioneer of one of the schools of acculturation was Robert 
Redfield, who developed th?» concept of 'Folk-Urban Continuum' 
uftf-r n serinn of studies done in Mexico (ef. Redfield : 1933). 
Hr: formulated the idea as a polar-ideal type of construction, 
v/hich implied that no known society corresponds to the 
description of both the extraae ends, but all fall somev/hero 





hctv;ecn th'' r-.»o Dolen* He used the ’outlook on life’ as the 
dominnn; oritorion to charaotorlze the ’folk' and 'urban' 
noci'--’tirn, ’’’h-’ folk oooietv represents the past and the 
nrV.'m nncintv rerrorents the modernised present and the 
<:ranoforniation from the former to the latter oan bo studied 
ac a soouence of historical stages, xhis concept of Redficlcl 
continued to guide the anthropological research for a 
oonsidcrnble period and continues to do so even now in several 
Third i/orld countries. In India, ’Jlribe~ Caste, Tribe- Peasant, 
Rur.'sl- Urban continuum frameworks have generated and are still 
generating a considerable number of studies. (See Bailey (I960), 
Patnolk <.1963), Sin ha (1969), Majumdar (l972), Bhandarl (1978), 
Go swam! (1978). 

The ’folk-urban continuum' generated a debate among the 
antlwpologista in America, when new information from various 
field studies started pouring into the discipline. 'Peasant 
society' is thus added as an intermediate type of society 
within the shove oontinuum. lolf (1966) argued that there 
vie;i at leapt one tviiloal cultural form available, which had 
ahnorbed some of the charaoteristios of both the 'folk' and 
the *urb?m'. The prarenoe of 'peasants' in all parts of the 
v/orld conoidorably widened the field of social anthropologists. 
I’aasanto stay in villages in the plains and hence, vill^.^eo 
arc taken as the unit of study. The recognition of peasantry 
as a social type led to several studies and contributed 
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knnvjlrjdr .■:»houi- ^conoiny, ecology and cultural change. On 
til'" onr hand, changing situation of tribal comnunltieo 
in anrdynod ris pranant societies, for example, in the v/or.’: of 
j-’pllern (1961: lO.'UiO), Saul and Woods (1971: 103-114) in 
4f''icn: fdailRy '.I960), Sinha (1963) in India? and on the 
othe.i’, the condition of peasants in the plantation economy of 
the Carribeans in the v/ork of Mints (1974), Wolf (1053), 

Fedor (1979). Then the revolutionary potential of the 
pensantn, found in the writings of Mao, and especially the 
rolr of the Vietnamese peasants ond seve'^sl oth'^r peasant 
strugrl''o throughout the viorld drevf social scientists from 
varioun disciplines to* /arcio peasant studies. But thr' sMft 
from tribal to peasant studies is interpreted in various ways. 
Silverman etateo that, "Anthropology did not invent the study 
of paaesmts, but in a sense it discovered the subject for 
itself, for peasant studies in Aglophone cultural and social 
finthropology developed independently of earlier scholarly 
interest in peasants’* (1983; 8), On the other hand, Shanin 
argued that the shift to peasant studies was because of tho 
non-availability of ‘'oteII tribes and closed folk ootnmunitieo" 
(1971: 12), 'foebel (1966) and Sachidananda (1978) justifierf 
their nei^ reaearoh interest on peasants and argued that eo 
tjdbalo are found everywhere because of urbaniiaation, 
anthropologists have also followed them everywhere. So, 
either because of the shortage of 'tribal* communities or their 
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prc^ene- everywhere, anthropologists and oth^^r social 
scientists studying peasant societies. To report and 
’■■-r'^-linh Mjc vjorhs on peasantry the Journal, oi^ Peas^an^t_ _Studics, 

v/ere started in England and Imcrica 

resp ■'actively . 

/lon"v/it]i the 'peasant studies', 'anthropology/sociologjr 
of dGVclo’'"*mf'nt ' also emerged during this period again with 
the notion of rural change devoid of any structural, large- 
scale tranofOTTi''' tion . 'Community Development', one of the 
package proa rams of the United States, was propagated hy 
thr Amf'rican anthropologinto in the Third V/orld countries 
^S^inivas and Panini, 1973: 199). 

So, this tradition did discover nev; research areas, 
specific to the needs of the neo- colonial ism. The emphasis 
is mainly on the collection of vital information and 
imposition of new models for the transformation of 'the 
others’. 

(il) 

Th<" morxist tradition in asoial anthropology is of 
rrocni: o-*"igin. "’he counter- culture, anti-war movement, 
women 'r movement and the neo-oolonial exploitation in the 
fMrd ’'toi'ld countries and also a nuoher of outbursts of 
various ethnic groups all over the world influenced many 
anthropologists and other social scientists to question the 
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■!: rnd it ion of ronearch. In this context, "the 
ral.l.ylnr rymbol of ne'v criticism end of the theoretical 
eltr-.iTjni iv.'O offn-red to replace the old models v/as liarx'* 

1084: 133). 

schoolo of thought have eraerjjed in this tradition, 
niK', ’structural marxism’ developed in Prance and Snpland, 
sneond, ’political economy’ emerged in the United States and 
Pneland r^-'p^rctively, 

drawing thf*!*" inspiration from Itarx and then from 
.Althusser 'ind Pa].ihar {1970), the French Marxists take the 
potion of the do f:ormlnation in the last instance of the forma 
and evolution of oocictics hy th''' conditions and production 
and reproduction of their ranterial life as its central 
hypothesis. The persistence of the pre-and non- capitalist 
relations of production becomes the main question in their 
studies. Sahlins (1958) aPralysed the stratification system 
of the Polynocian society on the basis of kinship. Mcilassoux 
(197?) given Iroportanoc to the relationship of man with loud 
to imdcrotnnd different forms of pre-oapitnlist socioticn. 

Perray (1972) used the Marxist oonoept of historical materialisiti 
to understand the dynamics of change of primitive societies, 
ftodelior (1977) analyses the transformation of the primitive 
soci stir's taking kinship both as an infra- and super 
structure. ' . ■ 
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Por'' th'' importancf* li«8 in the structure of social 
rclo.tiojis. Pcolopy, culture and kinship arc also taken into 
con si 'ir rati or to understand the social reproduction, Icjaiti- 
nizatinn of th-* exletine order, exploitation and inoqua3-ity 
in i’K' f.iyntoni. Th^ -^/orke of all +he above scholax’s of this 
tradition, ’■ o'-T'tainlj’' succeeded in shaking, up most of the 
rec-ived wisdom'' (Ortner, 1984: 139). 

fhc otlr r school of neo-marxist tradition is that of 
'political economy’, constructed along the lines of sociology 
of und ,rdf V. lopment (Frank: 1967). Here the focus is on large 
noalr re; ionol ]K)litioal/>'conomic systems instead of the 
small comraunitios, SiUdiod by anthropologints. fh.. historical 
analysis of th' societies espooially in relation to thi 
capitalist penetration is the central focus of this school. 
'Global anthropology', developed by Bkholm (1937) along the 
lines of ’/allersteinian and Pranldlan model, asserts the 
existence of three areas - a highly developed center, a less 
ticv.’loprd ixalpher:^ and a totally underdeveloped outer areas. 
'Phf outer area represents the primitive eocictiea. It 
connJdrrcd all the three - oentre, periphery and the primitive 
sooictlrs no "con temporary and interdependent so that their 
indlvidunl f'valuations are In the last instance functionn 
of tbv larger systora" ^’Skholra, 19^: 159). 

In tills sketch of the developments in the discipline 
of anthropology in the international scone, it is seen that 
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i+ in inorf*.'<rinply becoming? tbeory-orientod. The role of 

in ^he nnthropologi col research hes been e continuous 
effor'i nince thf* 1960s. Cohn suggests that -’hirtory can 
V'cconn'. rrioT'r historic'’! in ’’ecomins' more anthropological, and 
r.nthforiolof ;■ can become more anthropoloiiiical in becoming more 
historical'’ (1950: 216). Finally, another change in the body 
of anthropological literature that one c»n find is the appeal 
to recognise one's professional endeavours to be a form of 
labour to plav an ethicsl and revolutionary^ role for the 
liberation of h<‘manity ^'Soheffler: 1981). 

1.3 TRIBAL STIICI’ 5 in ITOIA 

Anthropology in India, like in oth^r colonized countries, 
originated un'^er the protective umbrella of colonialism. 

And likewise, during the colonial and post-Independence period, 
the anthropological studies are mainly in the colonial and 
neo-colonial traditions as outlined in the previous section# 

In this section th«> trends of anthropological research in 
Indio are traced with specific relevance to our topic. lathy 
has criticized the anthropological research trends in India for 
not keeping pace with the international developments and 
remaining ”a-historical , non-eoonomio a»3 micTO-research*' 

( 1982 : 2 ). 

Here, we will discuss the ®3cial anthropological 
research in India under the following three headings: 
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'a' ’ri"*" '1 otudies 

'1-)} caatp Continuum studies 

'n] TT‘i>''''-- ’'easant Continuum studies, 

■ ^ J ['1-^ , i es ; 

Ir. til-' li'Cf’lnninp , census officers, colonial administra- 
tors and raisnionarics collected data on the spectacular 
r^nd bizarre asp^'ctc of tribal life (Vidyarthl and Hai, 

1977: 37). Th'-r-n the trained antbropologists, both British 
and Indian, started studying the tribals and v.-roto monocraphs 
and cocrip i.ive accounts, cov'rine all aspects of a specific 
tribe. 

The eatabliahnient of the 'Asiatic Society of Bengal' 
in 1774 gave tha impetus for interaction among the anthropolo- 
gists. Several, handbooks on tribes and castes of various 
regions v;ere produced by the administrator-anthropologists 
for effootivr colonial administration, 

''■’boil aft'-r Independence, the tribal studies flourished 
along i-hr- lino of the Anglo-Saxon school. The transformation 
of tribal nocietion attracted thr scholars towards development 
o*‘'’dlf‘a. Indian ''ovemment employed anthropologists to study 
(“h'’' 'pT’ohlornr. of the tribals and make recommendations to the 
{tovornmt’n !: for their welfare. Several suggestions are being 
raadn to contain the tribal problems and all of thorn are 
centered around the process of acculturation of the tribals. 
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■ 'inolntion ' t^olioy /see Hwin 1959), Mch 
nnp'^'^riTp''' tn konp thf' triK^’ln in isolation influenced the 
' in I'rr* ^ors both in colonial r^nd post-Independence period, 

’"n M.*- post-Inrhn') end once period, the declaration of sone 
Irii'v'l aro'i.a n,rj 'Gchedul^d Areas ^ and 'Trih'il Areas’ is an 
or.'vr'*! ' of I'hn policy of isolation. On the other hand, 
alternativo policies of ’assimilation’ and ’integration’ were 
pro'^^ounded along the lines of acculturation studies (see 
dhurye, 1063j Majumdnr, 1947; Sinha, 1956). 3ut in all tho 
stucli'’:-, cith r for th’ .-‘cadomic development or for the 
roquirem'^nt of tin- administration, tha an thropolocicrd comrntinity 
could noi "ive an neceptoMe, iinaniraous definition of 'tribe’. 
Tha fndlnn dovornment prepared the list of tribes on a.£ri£ri 
hasio (T'atby et jd., 1976) and “two ill-oonoelved equations, 
adivnai = trih«; tribps= scheduled tribe" (Sengupta, 1984) 
continued to dominate the anthropological and government ’s 
poliev r'^search. So, the debate on the definition of ’tribe' 
was cloned nnd for all tho tribal researchers today, a tribe 
in a tribe which in included in the official list of 
.Gchodulf'd 'I’rlbes, 

fhe attempt to bring the tribalg Into the mainstream, 

\’hcro oanfcr system is prevalent, ffld the interaction between 
tribe and cante in the plains gave rise to the ’'fribG-Oaotc 
Continuum ' studies. The charging nature of tribal sooieties 
is analysed in relation to the caste societies* 
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'•b ) yvihf -Cort^ Continuum _St lilies ; 

■"'■’b''' 'folk-urbnn continuum’ perspective of Retfield 
Inriimoo'l the tribal studiec by lookinfr at the dynafiiicn of 
soria-oconoinio chnnpc in the moulcl of 'Tribe-Caste Cbntinuura*. 
.Cinha ;‘1965) has discussed the assimilation of tribes into 
ennte-poanant base of Indian civilisation through the 
adoption of agricultur?! technology, linguistic and cultural 
norms of the raelnotream liindu Society, He used the same 
nrii'cri"’ to identify both caste and peasant. But the 
difference lion in the degree of ‘'extensive territorial 
affiliations '^ith multi^tle centres of civilisation through a 
diverse network of relotionshin 62), Bailey (i960) 

nut 'trlb*=* ' and 'oaotc ' at opposite ends of a single scale 
but in terras of two contrasting models- the 'segmentary 
tribal’ and ’organic caste sooi'^ty' model. He states that 
‘’the methods of establishing whether a particular group is 
a tribr' or n oaote are the same. If they have direct command 
over resources, and their access to the products of the 
euouorriy are not derived mediately through a dependent status 
on niir’i'?, then they arc to be counted as a tribe, provided 
the;/ fulfil n further condition J that they are a relatively 
largo px’oportion of the total population in the area, II 
they fulfil the first condition but are a small part of the 
ponul.'tiori, then they are oaste” (i960: 265). Iia;3umdar (1972) 
described the change of tribe to oaate on the basis of 
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' v/horeby tribe abandons its unclean 
fleiti of tribei nature, major elemontr! of 
trihel noci;!l cuoions and lr>n/'U.q{?e. i^art from th'^ above 
ccbola.rr, Gonvami (1971), also discussed the chance of ^tribo 
to Caste' th3:‘Ouch 'peasant'. He studied the movement of 
shiftin', cultivator hilly tribals ( rahurla ) to the foothills 
(tarua) end th^n to the reverine areas (thalua). Thus they 
changivl from tribe to caste end, therefore, chanced the 
aaricul’hir 1 practices to those of cast? societies, 

Hrrr, c'‘sto status In cnnstdor>ed as the iraport.-int factor, 
wiMout cnnnidcrina differentiation amonc the tribals, Phe 
oxoconooun factor <'caste), a loracy of the colonial trlb.-il 
otudien pernarotivo, reranined dnmln-'nt. Thus Groswjvni did not 
take the internal dynamics of the society into consideration 
vhile explaining change in agricultural practices. 

In oil the studiee of this tradition, caste and 
peasant arc treated as synonymous, 'fhen a tribe becomes 
canto, Its m^rabers become peasants also. As peasairfc studies 
rained Tn'-nminenoe in the international scene, some ooholaro 
in Tndin also changed their preference to poasant studies 
from otintr studios, 

(n) :i?rib.c ~rea 0 a n t Continuum Studies ; 

Lik«? the earlier studies, here also the Indian an thro- 
pologinto looked up to the readpaade definition of peasant 
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"ivrn 1;;/ ' Jr ct '''TTt Gcholarc to study the of 'tribe to 

peasant', Sh^nin identifiad four characteristics of 
P'.'nserrt soeietioo -- one, 'the peasant family farm as the basic 
anl! iTi mil ti-di!,i'jnsional social organization’, second, 

■'land husband ary as the main menng of livelihood directl.y 
providin'* tiu.- major part of the consumption needs'', third, 
■'specific tradition'll culture related to th*’ way of life of 
small conmunitirs-' and fourth "the under dog position- the 
dominatinp of pe-naantry by outsiders" (1971: 14--15). Mnndal 
^1979) -’ 0 '^ Vincent (idBO) adopted Shanin’s definition 
uncritically to ■'Ti-'lynr' t)ir ch.-nre of tribe to p'^'anant, 

Irrl f Inldian nopoaat Of 'T.ittlc tradition and "r.at tradition' 
also influenced fch#'' peasant studies in India. Alongwith these 
trends, the recognition of historical factors, responsible 
for Ih" disintegration of tribal societies, gave a different 
dimension to the tribal studies. The peasant studies in 
anthropolory con be dlvldcKl into two groups: 

(1 ) 9thnog rapid o-oultural 

(ii) llintnrioal 

(1) Jtlr.iorraiiiiic Cultural: 

Hero a continuum of 'Tribe' to 'Bnergcnt peasant' or 
'Proto-peasant ’ to ’Peasant ’ is developed on the basis of 
'Little and Great Tradition’. Btendari ‘(1978) coined the 
term ’.’■luorgent Peasant' for a tribe which practices settled 



c’.l Iv It hf -‘'.’T- .i3ivolv ‘■‘1 in 'iho 'C-rc"’?'!: tr Mliii’n’ 

' '*'• "i f!Oc:l ■ + :/, Tie jiusi'ifie'’ th'^ t-rra ':‘,s the 'In.iri; 

-i; * eh. I i; n 5 !r>t rle ■" nf ricflturint trihrdr i‘-an 
■i'h'l''’ rr'cvi;.'! hotne.''r.7 'lo not p' i-‘'‘icipe te fully in t'lie 
1,,....^. t. f’-fiitinn ''ont./nml 'll?-"-' call;-i jhe 'em “■■ t - n t ' 


of " ’ion ri -'0 '‘X'^ovo-peasr’.nt * for the fia:ne reegojif;. I’he 
't-’o.-t tr.'*lition ' of tlr coste culture --inG te.kon no the 
ve.f''-'"iinn ‘o .'■•n lyse tht eb'-nye in th-” .r.tbal 0:00?. .-vI or. 

intern'! pat t'-rnn tvf lanr) distribution -aiiT lent- 

1 ;>ti nnr; 'r-’c n ■y'l'- otrd in undorstandiny ebanye in tribal 
nocirtior. Ilc.r'" I’h'-' cultural f.octoro aa’c considered con trel 
to lb dpflnitioii of poaoani nooioty and th? evolving 
f‘ondi(Jnnn o.f production tmd to ta!:e Ihr back oeat. 


(ii) 

Tt antilynoo chanpes in tribal iSiciotier, starting with 
th ' dioruntivo polici'-e of the colonial rogina. Singh hP77) 
deoo.rlbf'd 'Ihr polici n of the colonial goveminent towardo 
the tribal fi .an the ma;jor thrust for chnng.- from ‘trtba to 
nrnnani'i, '’fh;? colonial systom followed the j'olioy of 
ri'olriitiin/’ tl) ' trib'^n to oiviliaation through the adoption uf 
’dou'W, rrlturr. ^nd Integration into market” (.Singh, 19®: 132t! 
■■’h'" concapt of private property was introduced, nommcrninl 
exploitation of foront pushed the tribala off thfir land in 
rrsanr'^ forrnts. .A.s a result of this, peasanti^C'd tribals 
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had crnnrf^ed Irj Assfu^i, Iteijasthan and also in central India, 
Itocrlournll (1977) reported from Ms field studies in central. 
India nhout the ''incomplete form" of peasant! nation of 
I'rihalr in the coloniral period. Upadhya (1980), on the 
basin of Ms data from Maharashtra reported that, the 
shift I tio cultivator tribals became peasants durina the 
colonial rule. 9ut alonp ’-'ith the process of peasantisation, 
depcasantisation also continued, which pave rise to a category 
of l'''Hni’rer8 arnong the tribals. The absence of credit 
fncilit.irn forced th<' peasantised tribals to depend on the 
londlord-cuni-raonej^-lenders and the policy of legalised 
trannf'.r of lend resulted in landlessness of the tribals. 

•3vcn after the colonial rule, the same policy towards 
tribals has boon followed by the Indian Government. Major 
industries and mines are found near forest areas. Tribals are 
evicted from their native places with little compensation, 
settled in the plains and given low paid manual jobs in 
fnctnrico and mines. These led the Government and anthropo- 
loglnt'n In stiuly the development aspects of the tribals. 
lint nopt nf the studies, either the impoot of i nd us trial! Kfi- 
tlon f'oee Mahapatra, 1968) or the resettlement colony 
cntnvilohod bv the Government to stop sMfting cultivation 
^C300 Prian , 1976; Reddy, 1979 ; Hao, 1983), focus only 
on thf precarious situation of the tribals without linldLng 
it with the colonial jf«3d neo-oolonial system of appropriation. 
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xh” trxnf! of research discussed in this chapter, from 
tribe to caste end tribe to peasant, settled in the depoasantina- 
tion studies, v/hich is definitely a larger phcnoniGnon found 
in tb'- entire countryside of India, fho scarcity of cultivable 
settled lend in th« plains and the poor economic condition 
oC tbo tribals create the condition of land transfer in the 
plains, ’'^ielcl studies from all over India (see Puchs, 1972 j 
Sinrh, 1972; Patel, 1974; Breman, 1979) report land alienation 
of tribaln. 'lo\V“a-days ’’it is mainly by economic exploitation 
that I’hi tribaln arc forced to part with their land and to 
hand it over to the agricultural Hindu and Muslim castes'* 

(ibaoh, 1972: 368). And because of their emotional attaoiment 
with lend and less mobility, they prefer to live as field 
labourers in rural areas. So ''in India landless labourers 
wero/are drawn from tribal areas and kept in the lower rank 
of the caste system" (Patnaik, 1983: 6). 

The settled agriculturist tribals constitute 57.56 per 
cent of the total tribes In India, All of them stay in the 
plains v/lth oth'^r caste people, except in the Northr-Bastem 
rogion, 'fhon the tribal labourers constitute 33.05 por cent 
of total tribal population (Singh, 19^: x ). The 'traditional' 
studios of tribals in the plains are carried out ^ust as in 
the case of 'peasant- cast© as they practice settled 
agriculture whore the land is owned privately. But the 
studies of shlftiT^ cultivator tribals, who constitute 8,7 
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P V c<;nt of th- tribol population, arc mainly done along 
tbc Tin- 0 of rthnopraphic cultural tradition, fho internal 

like the dif forontiation among the shifting cultivators 
is rv-ldom fnkrri into con aid oration* Above all, in general, 
tribal nooicty in India has not been analysed as agrarian 
co'’’nuni ti.-.r ns pointed out by Sinha (1970) and Jiarna (1932), 

/hil;. the in-migration of the non-tribals into tribal 
areas continued, the out-migration of tribals has virtually 
stopped, fh' continuous influx of non-tribals into tribal 
areas, and oonscquently the land -alienation by tho non- 
tribaln, gave rise to some legislative measures to check land- 
ali onation. Hut, n class of tribal money-lenders emerged 
within thf tribcil areas and thus land transfer is taking 
place among tribals. Realiziation of the fact that tribals 
also exploit their fellow people and that their socio-economic 
not up in non-egalitarian, encouraged some researchers to 
stud'' the stratification system in tribal societies, Bose 
^1331) identified four distinct oatogorios of settled agrl- 
cul t-urlnt tribnln in Gu.larat - rich poas^mt, middle peasant, 
poor peasant and agrlculturnl labourers. Minra (1979) also 
reporfn differentiation among tho tribes of Khasi hills in 
IJorth-^1nst, 

But it v;ao since the beginning of 1970s » Pathy’s 
study on Ifhojndha society of Orissa (1976), Burraon's study 
in north- ‘'last (1977), show the process of the emorgenco of 
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T^roprrtv in Innd amonfi the shiftln/r cultivators* 

"ten lh.'ittopadh,ya5ra (1974) and liishra (1977) also discussed 
M'. oonvornion of coni muni ty land into private holdinp,s in 
Ih-’.'si soci^.'ty. In oil these studies, it is shoivn that the 
hcadineji, priests and other ’noblemen' taking advantage of 
■i'h'-'ir hiyl'j status in society, were first ones to prepare 
settled Innd. 

As tho settled land required investment, constant 
attention in various agricultural practices on time and for 
better yield than elilftlng cultivation land, it is owned 
privately* It is Inherited, mortgaged and sold. These 
studies initiated a different trend than the operating ones to 
understand the transition of 'tribal’ societies from communal 
ownerahJ.p to private-property oriented societies* Here, the 
combination of both the internal factor of differentiation 
and then the external factors like oolonialism and inroads 
of caste proplo to tribal areas helps us to understand tho 
d van, mi CO of chr^ngo of the sooiety. Since, anthropology in 
concernod v/ith the: human condition from its origin until today, 
.'•nd thf-' perniotcncG of loss differentiated shifting cultivatoi* 
tribal node tics and other relatively developi?d tribal 
nocir.tico at vfiriouo stages will help us understand the 
procenn a.nd factors responsible for the transformation of 
societies* 
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::;i, t '.- prcrs'-nt situation in the world dGnondc the 
incltiaion n.-r tribe-peasant studios within a brooder field 
hi.el n’-’iord analysis, v/hich Hoseherry (1983) rightly coined 
.* n ^ '’rolc'torianization studies’. The process oi transition 
o.f trib-.a into peasants and of peasants into dopcasantised 
vior^in,; olress is generally seen as a unilinear one ( see 
3hov;niick, 1931), :3ut ”the projected depeasantisation process 
has not occurred in the manner that might be expected frorfi a 
mc'c}ir‘n1.c''-l, unilinear model v;hich sees ’proto-peasants’ 
becoming ’peasants’ and then ’post-peasants’ (Heseborry, 1903: 
70-71). The rronenen of peasants both in th.-' periphery and 
th' highly induntrtnlinod centres questioned the unilinear 
model, and simultaneously, tha dynamics of unevenly davoloping 
capitalism , 

1.4 TTORtb^ICAb APPROACH 

« ■ * m ■ 0 »l .0 0' « .* 1*» . » * . 'J** 

As discussed earlier about the reigning theoretical 
frameworks in anthropology, the dominant one in India is 
otlinogrephio- cultural, so that sooial anthropology in India 
has not kept pace- vdth international devolopracnto* Indian 
•■ei thropologisto have not oven entered into thoorotical 
di.ncussions on the basis of tholr ethnographic materi;,jls , ns 
found r-uaonr the anthropologists of the African continent. 

Of courre, llarxism, iifhich started a different trend, ’’has 
mad.' little inroodo into the colonlally entrenched discipline 
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nf 'Tj . ]'rr> 'lolon-:"* ' rvi-hv, r:'^33; 2). 
ctr’rl.<y] rrcf’-rtly to un<i .-.rot '? 3 ri thr; 
.'!0 oir-tirr. 

•''I'T ■■^i.'r:fcroncD ir. for th 


''iuoh rn effort 
tranc-foiTiiatior] of tribrOL 

FnrKian fraiaov/or’:. 


Aocnrrl.iri'’ *T) oonceyt of the primitive sociotj, labour 

]-M'ovifl:r! ::}ie ‘■irnnroatiori lino betv/eon raan and animol onci is 
th" first condition af human life, Han confronts tiic 

nntinac conncnui:ntly ra/rul tor nnd control (Mar> , 1971s T s 
173-74) tho rrlntionsliin lotwccn himself .and nnture. Man 


anters Into relation v;itb othiT m-’n in the process of 
nrodtintlon and thr. v rv relations sirnify a kind of production 
nystrm, Accordina to Hnr'ln, production •'■was caoontially 
colloctlvr, and likewise consumption took place by the direct 
difitritntlon of the products v;lthin larfcr or smaller communi- 
otic communities, This production in common was carried on 
within thr narrowest limitn, but commitantly the producers 
\v»crc the mantrrn of tb Ir procosn of production nnd products’* 
(197'2: 170-171). TYlmltlvc conectiviara ami primitive 
comriunnl rr;] at irpir: a'»’e d not: eoy,-(1 cn'l y when prorroau in Iho 
pvM'i unlive forcr a brinpr about the anni.al division of labourer 
’•;i1h prop;, rty incnualitie.o, <■. rriloHra tion of m.ap by nan .'-<214 in 
th.; lony T*'’n Mntnp oniatic olaencn in the process of production, 
Godrlier stat-ea that whm ’'private nroporty acquires more 
and more nicnificnncc and v/b.'-^r*' individual acquires more find 
mor'- autonomy, arc the stnrtinf point for forms of exploitation 
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o,i '!]: n f'y mn.n, forrao which aa they develop destroy tho forr.i'.r 
con.::nuni ty I’clations and arc the or±{ 2 in for a ncvj development 
o;f ’hic.c^onriary'' formation charact -rised hy the existence of 
an h'lronintic classes and state'® (1977: 100). In this proceas 
of cli.asico, Karx emphasized the internal forces than the 
w.xt.:, nrl ones. Ho states, "quite apart from hamful 
influences cominy from without, the community contains 
destructive elements v/ithin itself" (Marx and 'Hngols, 1979: 
296), In this line of discussion and keeping our oh^cctive 
in mind, wo will start with shifting cultivation, which 
Godcllcr thinks, "oroatos great- r structural differentiation 
than cnt'''lohrrding or other production techniques (gathering, 
hunting, fiohing otc. )*’ (1977 : 88). ’/hen population increases 
in n shifting cultivator society, they split and acquire a 
new virgin forest area for shifting cultivation. But, when 
it comes impossible duo to non-availability of forest areas, 
they nroduen more from th-e same area and then proceed to more 
intensive oiiltivation (Rodelier, 1972: 312). /bon sustenance 
of th-. people becomes difficult because of the shorter 
f.'illov; pw'riod of the shifting cultivation area, find intensive 
culLlvr'hlon of the ocm': plot year after year, facilitate 
nnd demand intensive care, fhe oo-operation of the fellow- 
people in reduced, labour power of tho family no more beoomos 
important, surplus takes over for the expansion of the 
property. Here, people in special positions, avail the 


op' ' 0 1-n c;’'''tn:ro tli--’ nultoP] o land for settled land, 

'■ ac.' rce cowi'-odt tp in tPa hill;/ nrons* So, the perns of 
ft r f-'Ton tl at bh ■ rm*! tor i'jodo of jirorli’ction fives rise 

to I'-n •' St r fn n-itintt on rroforndlf' in later (lovolopnmt, 

■’o”, '.’i^'h •■'his franei'<oi-]r^ nttmnf is ra-nle to verify 
this '.n‘.’!‘h th r’jpi'slc -1 dntr. 


1,5 nn.T'irP’TVSS AIJD .lOOr' Of STFPY 


thn nrobl’'>m under invofstlr; frion if? thn process of 
oh, '-non Jn rrlmltivo ti'it'il noci'-ties, ‘I’hin is not simply a 
hist-nrlc 1 in stir, hut th fact that certain tribal societion 
in third \/nrl!i enuntrias ra’o yrt to dononstrnto a qualitative 
8hl,ft in th'ir livinf makes ii contextually sirnificant, 
and may also contribute to our understanding of a theoretioal 
orobloni of soci.rl dynamics. 


the concern here is on the transition of primitive 
economies. It is to explore the process of transition from 
an ideal oofiimunal O’-nicrrhip of rncann of production to an 
ideal privnl'o o’-merrhia of means of urnduction, from aclf- 
nuCricloncy to dcpcrid(,*nco -and sub;jii,'p''tion, from the abnonoo 
of lir’'rnm'jr'l differentiation to olnsn foiTintion, surplus 
appt'cprl ration and nu tayonisti c contradiction and from relative 
ni’nfnancy to relativ'^’ dynamics. And in order to understand 
this D'^oceas of chanfjc, wc have tak^n the processes of 
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'r(?'\f;n2Tcip,ition ' ind 'dopeasantisation ' as the k?y concepts 
fn-r our pnalysis, 

'pTn ■ncaRfin ti nation refers to the procosc by which a 
tritnl s’'/itcheo ffom shiftinr cul‘''*ivation to settled n^ri culture. 
Ou th^ nthn- band, depeaso.ntisation is token to he the process 
vjhich p peasant 'a tribal nractiaing settled agriculture) 
is alienoted from his settled land. In the process of 
poasantisation, oonjtnunal property is transformed into 
indlvidupl property v/hero as dopocasantisation implies loss of 
individual Property, in this case land. 

Our atudv ia confinod to Sanhalpur district of Orissa. 

Bamra wan a feudatory state in the colonial period, which vms 
split i nto two subdivisions, Deogarh and Kuchinda after 
Independence and merged into Sambalpur district. /q studied 
four villages for this work. ]5lrst, a Bhuiyan tribal village 
situated in the hills, where they engnge predominantly in 
olilfting cultivation with food gathering and hunting of wild 
animnlH. 'Fhe second, s^ain a Bhuiyan tribal village in tho 
hills, ’■diei'c they practise shifting cultivation and settled 
uyri ciO tnro with the allied aotlvitiss like the first one. 

'^’b' difforonoos between these two villages are: tho tribals 
of t’r' first villagr clear the jungle for shifting cultivation 
on the basis of labour pov/er of the family, v^heroas in tho 
second on'"; tho distribution is equal irrespective of the 
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pn'-^-r of famlli'-o; the firot vill^re io fo.i- off 
frnn t'll-'iijn -with little conmunic-^tion facility whereas 

one is no'^rer with better communication focilityj 
:i arjv' 'o OMn'^T'rhir oC pettled land is found in the second 
vlll-/: >' ’./hereon in the fii/st village this is absent; the 
.'-.crm'-r.- rjcf' '*0 fnod sathorina and hunting is less in the second 
v.Ill ■ th"n th*’ first one and above all the first village 
main tnins moT - of tribal culturr’ in terras of youth dormitory, 
ocatterod nettlonont pattern, usage of tribal dialect etc. 
th.-'i) I: he second village. 


' • f 


T’b<'’ third vill rigs in a multi-caste and multi- tribal one 
niluated at the foot hills, (’he villagers practise only 
nettl'^1 cultivation, 

Tho fourth village, a multi-tribal one is also situated 
in thr' pi sins and the villagero practise only settled culti- 
vation. This village was established by the Government to 
stnn tlK’ nhifting onltivation and tribala were drawn from the 
name area, where the first t-io villagen are situated. It is 
oonnl’'’erert an n hamlet of the third village, because of its 
nra rnenn and depondenoe In every respect. 

!’rncc, thin study seeks an explanation of transforraation 
of tribal oocieties, taking into consideration tho historical, 
fr otorn of ri’o- colonial , colonial and post-oolonitxl period s 
to findout the prooeso of peasantisation and depeasantisation, 
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'i’h'- m.''<3or obj^i-ctivec of the study are: 

''1} to iOertify the pattern of differentiation araon," shifting 
cultivitors j 

{ 2 ) to irlentif’f the reasons, responsible for the emergen oe 
of privntrly owned settled agricultural land among the 
shifting cultivator tribal a. 

(3) to compare the nature of social relationships among 
the shifting cultivator and 'shifting plus settled 
agricul furiot tribals, 

(4) to examine the position of settled agriculturist 
tribal e, v;hen they live among the non- tribals. 

''*5) to examine th^ process of charge in social relationships 
in all the villages in terras of coreraonial friendship 
to patron-client relationship and then to class relation- 
ship, 

1-^ ii»A?T T iBsis 

Thr present study has-been divided into eight chapters# 

Chapter IT describes the field and the method of data 
coll notion. 

In chapter III, a historical sketch of the Bamra state 
.•ind G.’uabalpur kingdom is presented. 

Chapter I¥ describes the key elements of shifting 
cultivation among the Bhuiyan tribals and also the calender 
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of oth-~)r eoonoraic activities. 

In chapter V, differentiation among the shifting 
cultivators and the consequent process of poasantisation is 
discussed • 

In chapter VI the process of depeasantisation among 
th'' '.Ihuiyan tribals is discussed. 

In chapter VII, change of egalitarian ceremonial friend- 
ship to pri iron- client relationship is analysed and the possi- 
bility of change to class relationships explored. 

Ifajor conclusions of the studv are presented in the 
final chapter. Policy inplientions following from the study 
and some potential areas of further research are briefly stated. 



CHAPTER II 


DESCRIPTIOK 0;j THC HlIiD Al© METIIODOTiOGI 

2,1 IlV'WmiQTIOU 

Our li<=>s in Samb^lpwr, one of the western-most 

rlistrictr of the stet'^ Orissa fsee map 2,1 ). In order of sis^e 
and ponnlntion it holds the second and fourth pl'-ces respect- 
ively amone all districts of Orissa. It has an area of 
17,520.3 oq, lone and a population of 1,508,636 in the year 
1961 V Sanhali’ur Ustiict Oasetteer^^, 1971: 3). Sambalpur 
die!' riot is famous for the IHrakud dam, situated at o. distanco 
of 15 ’ons. away from the district headquarters. It aunnlies 
water for irrigation to the land of the district and riLso to 
the neif:hho urine: district of Bolangir and also electricity to the 
public and industries of the region. Several industries like 
cement, fertilizer, sugar, paper, alumunium are found in the 
district, Rourkela steel plant and the iron ore and coal 
mines ore located in the neighbouring district of Sundargarh 
which employ the people of the region. 

f'ourtyfour tyiiea of scheduled tribes inhabit in the 
d in trie t, Thn* total population of the tribes of the district 
is 45^6564 (28,27%) (Sambalpur District Gazetteers, 1971: 139- 
140), ’’he Hhnij'-ans constitute 20,17 per cent of the total 
tribals of Sambalpur district. 
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' sub-division o.f Deogarh, where we conducted our 
field ’•’Or'!: bOvS on ar'=‘a of 2703*9 square Ions, with a population 
of 120,213 in thr' year 1961. It has a total area of 678.39 
an, Imo’. of forert areas '25 pax'* cent of th*^ total area}, 
ehiftinp cultivation is practised among the Bhuiyans and 
Khond t^’ibalr in the forest sreas of the suh-division. 

In this chapter, the regional baclcground of the field 
is described in section 2,2, fhen the selection of the 
villny-ieo is described in section 2.3* Sections 2,4, 2.5, 2.6 
end 2,7 describes about fill the four villages. In section 
2,n, the methodology is described* 

2,2 rjxx; i oy/g-, BACI LG RplI I fD 

yj.! the villages selected ax'e located in that part of 
the ex-Bamra feudatory state which is now in Beogarh sub- 
division of Sambalpur district in Orissa. They are part of 

i 

a sti-atch of land called Pauri , which is inhabited primarily 
by th^ Bhulyan tribe. 

ffi) ilie^J2auri,: 

fhc Pauri^ comprises the hilly areas of 'Deogarh sub- 
division of Sambalpur district, Pallahara sub-division of 
Ohenkanal district, Bonai sub-division of Sundargarh district 

1, means hillock or a group of hills. 
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pn5 An nipur pub-division of Ksonjhar district of Crissa 
(see map 2.1). ThoujSh these four adjecent tracts were under 
thp x’»spective feudal chiefs during the pre-colonial and 
coloni'r'l periods, they were interacting freely among themselves 
through marriages, tribal festivals, tribal panchayats and 
several weekly markets of the area. Our fieldwork was 
conducted in the Fauri of 3anira only. 

''b) '^he Fnuri of riamra ; 

F hy si 0 1 y e a t u res : 

Feurl of '^soira is now under the Sarkote police 
station of 'Oeogarh sub-division of Sambalnur district (see 
map 2,2). '('he river Brabmani flows on the eastern side of 
©"t the height of 678 meters from the sea level. 
Several forest streams flow near the villages and the dhuiyans 
depend on such streams for water. Fhere is only one big 
stream which passes near the villages of Kadalidihi, Mahuldiha, 
taladu and Rugudakudar and ultimately it takes the shape of 
a minor rlve^^ at Rugudakudar. During summer all the streams 
become dry and the Bhuiyans depend on wells or some deeper 
noints of the streams. 

Forest covers the hill villages whereas the plains 
vill^^ges of Pauri are like any other plains villages. The 
. like other Pauri s is divided into re served and 
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K^ir.PX^-, forFsta. Td the tribalo praotiso 

shiftin'’ cultivation find brina iirev/ood and other essential 
raai'-.risls end th"' rej^erved^ forest is used by the Government 
for con;i':'''’oial use. this distinction v/as created by the 
coloni al Governs ent . 

climate is ohar'acterised by hot dry summer and well 
distrib'r''cd rains in tho south~v/est monsoon season, fhe 
annual rainfall is 1,610,1 ram. 

'fha naonlo of the Pauri and also the entire Deoyarh 
sub-division are stricken with malaria frequently. The state 
aovcimment rives ’?f !.30 rer annum as malaria allowance to its 
'’mploycr's in leo/jarh. '^hp olima-J'c and living conditions of 
th^ j. >u rl^ are considered unhealthy. The forest of raurl is 
full of wild animals like bear, spotted deer: , barking deer , 
Samthar, wild boar, hyena and nilgai (bosephalus tragocamelus) . 
Leopards and elonbants come occasionally to the P au rl, of 
Barara, ’<’igern a^’O not found in the Paurl but comes once or 
tvd CO a year from the nearby .foront fo'eas of Bonai r-md 
dallriltaTa, datfilities are rare aj'ionr' the Bhuiy.'iins ao they are 
’•;(.'ll-n''r.ro of thr behaviour of tli..' animals and also offioiont 
in .''cl'tlng a-'/ny from the attack of theao animals. But th', 
plains people, living in the vicinity of the Pauil^ are often 
attacked by the beer, Bhuiyans go to the forest with bows 
end arrov/s smd/or axes. Women, genei*ally go in groups or with 
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■l*h“ir menfolk . In the night, they move with the burning 
branches, wliicli help them save f 2 ?oin bears and also to locate 
the forest patm/ays. 

Imong th : reptiles, the cobra, the banded krait, lussell 's 
viper, python and various types of harmless grass snakes are 
found , 

Besides these, vseveral categories of birds are found, 
fhn Ihuiyans hunt the animals like wild boar, sam bhar, nil^’al, 
doer and different kinds of birds, but on the other hand, 
these animals end >^irds destroy the majority of their standing 
crops* 

l’hr nroblem of communication In the hilly areas of the 
Fau ri , unhealthy living conditions and lack of suitable land 
for settled cultivation keep the Bhuiyans isolated to a great 
extent from the nearby plains non-tribals of Orissa. 


^ii) 

'iBio of Bamra comprises 22 villages, 10 of which 

are in thr hills and the rest at the fv)Othills. fhs tribals 
who are living in the hills mainly practise shifting culti- 
vation in the khnsra forest and the tribals of the plains 
practise settled agriculture or depend on it in some way or 
other. Whereas in the hills, the villages are inhabited 
fully by the Bhuiyans, in the plains, the villages are multi- 
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oas t r.iid mul ti- tri bal , 

i'here are no relevant historicr:! records existing and, 
therefore, r shor''* history has been reconstructed here on the 
basis of thr accounts given by the respondents, especially 
the eldest merbews, 

'.'Ch-' first village in the Pauri of 3amra was called 

tentulihhunti and cajne into existence approximatel;/ in the 

2 

julddln of +he 18th century. On beina overpopulated it v/as 
split into tprer villages ~ Balidihi, iradalidihi and Pacheripani, 
leavin/’ M-tn nits of the original villoge. With further 
presnuro of population growth another four villages - Outal, 
Budhabhuin, Kalndu and Pepatala came into existence in the 
Pauj?i^, Phen in the year 1891, the king of I{eon;jhar crushed 
a Bhuiyan revolt forcing some of the Bhuiyo.ns to flee to the 
Psu rl of Bamra, Thus another two villages - Sarankot and 
Rugudakudar ’'/ere settled by those migrants, fhese nine 
villages have ox]Tande<1 Into another nine as the pressure on 
forest lend for shifting cultivation increased for o. variety 
of j?casons, 

m 0t m 0 0 **,.•#»* 0 .0000* 10 ,00. iJhmiitt*' a# m* .^.<010001 

2, 'iBio jreor is calcnloted on the basis of the geneologiool 
chart of th« villages Kadalidihi and Paoheripani, 

3* '’here v/as a Bhulyon rebellion in 1891 in the Feudatory 
state of Keonjhar against the Beth i labour (bonded 
lo.bour), — 
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i.it-v Iii'lopc’n'jence, thrpe nev/ villages - Debichuaj^ 

Forest Colony, Bioaf^ihi and Jalisuan were created by tlio state 
Govcrnw'-nt- at the foothills in order to encourage the Bhuiy-’ns 
to stoy tbo nractice of shifting cultivation and, instead, 
adopt settled agricul'^'ure. The Bhuiyans in these villages 
were offered incentives like land, bullocks and implements to 
make I'his transition. 

(iii) Ppmmunicatipn_ /finjr^s: 

■bccr’''t for temporary seasonal roads built annually by 
the .lun'’!' contraotor*n to transport bmnboo and timber out of 
the forest bv trucks, there are no roads in the F auri ^ area. 
Bhuiyanc visit o^'hor villages py waUcing along the forest 
pathways. In the plains the modes of comraunioation are bicycles 
and bullock carts. 

A village called Ifela, located in the plains plays a 
key role in linking the Fauri^ with the outside world. A tar 
rood passes through it and buses and other vehicles ply througln 
out the year. It has a post office. High School, a co~oporatlve 
Soci^'ty, Hank .'ind a weekly market, 

(iv) f»,f:PiIi-ia£c_; 

The long none of the Bhuiyans is kul. But they understand 
oriya, the langunge of the plains. Since men interact more with 
the non~tribals in markets and labour camps of the contractors 


in I'h-;' foi-'.-nt, thair knowledge of oriya is better than that 
of ’-/oracn. In the plains aresPof the Pa^ri^, the Bhuiyans use 
more of oniya than the Bhuiyans of the hills, the non-tribalf:! 
of 'I'h - n-'^i"hbourinr villages do not find a problem in under- 
standing lad. 

■^r) J Icpnomi 0^ 

Th<^ main economic activity of the hill Bhuiyans is 
shlftln- cnl idv^tion. Along v/ith this they also go for 
hi'ntino, food gr)th''rins and v;agG labour under the jungle 
eon f' ractorn. '^hey collect the forest produce like Hahua 
flover and change it v/ith salt, either in the kala market or 
in their own villagcn and also soil various tyres of fruit, 
root and tuber and mushroom in the plains villages, they 
generally do not come to the plains to v;ork as labourers 
except in a few cases when they work for a year or tv;o to 
repay debt of land oi«3er-cum-moneyl end ers. 

Thf’ llhuiyann of the plains practise settled cultivation 
or v/ork an farm labourers, they sell firewood, leaf cups to 
flic rlainc people throughout the year. They also go to thn 
forest aroas to ■'•;ork for the jungle contractors. 

Thourb 0'{-h''r tribals like the kisans,the kolhas, and 
the non-tribals go for work to the construction sites of 
rondn .end bridges, the Bhuiyans of the prefer to limit 

th;'ir work within the Pauri or neighbouring plains villagos. 
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Tnp.:-) iron ore mining area in Bonai and the Ronricela steel 
plant situated at a distance of 60 Ions, and 00 kms, respectively 
also do noc attract the Bhuiyans though other plains areas 
trihal;.’, non-trihals prefer them rather than the low paid 
,1ol' of the area. 


2.3 "MOTION 0^'' flT] VILLAGES 


As stated In the previous chapter, our priniarj'- ohoective 
in tills sti’dv is to locate the source of differentiation v/itMn 
thn primi rive agrarian societies and then understand the 
mcohfiniam of further differentiation as the first stage of 
shifting-cultivation (in an agrarian community) is transfonuad 
through Mie process of peaaantisation into thr vstage of settled 
agriculture, Ve are further intercvsted in understanding the 
process of depeasantisation and evaluating its extent amongst 
the tribal comraunities wlilch have already made the transition 
to settled agriculture. Corresponding to these stages, our 
attomot v/ill be to identify changes in the struotare of 


Kocinl relatione, ICeeninr these ob.'jeotivos in viev/ four 

*4 

villngos ''/ore solootod. In the first one, Biringapur only 
uhlfMnp cultivation is practised. In the second village, 

'■’hr namnf; of all tho four villages are pseudonyms, /e 
have nrofered these names for our convinicnce, Ihe 
OTiginnl and pseudonyms are given below, 

4, the orifinol name of it is Fadalidihi, .Biringa moans 
shiftin'’ cultivation among Bhuiyans, 
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Mishapur'' settled agriculture as well as shifting cultivation 
exist and th*^ nrinci'nie of land allotment in shifting cultiva- 
tion io different from that of Biringapur. The thirf and 

6 7 

fourth villages, Chaasanur and Sa.rkarpur have only settled 
cultivation now and are multi-caste and multi-tribal ones. 

Bins v/e have started v/ith the assumption that these four 
villareo rapreaent the successive transitional stages in an 
agrarian community. V/e recognise the methodological weakness 
of starting v/ith the assumption of successive stages, we feel 
that this is the best alternative available under the given 
constraints. 


2.4 birimgai^ur 


(a) 


Gene ral Description ; 


?herc are 28 households of the Bhuiyar tribe in the 
village and all of them practise shifting cultivation. It is 
situated near the border of Deogarh and Bonai sub-divisions. 
As the arcM flies, the village is 15 kms. away from National 
fEghv/ay Wo, 6. But it is 25 tons, away from village kala which 
ifj the nanchavat headquartars of th^' former, there is no 


5 . 'Cho ori<7inal name of it is Pacheripani. Misha means 
mixed ill oriya. 

6. Sarankot is the original name of It. Cteasa means 

cultivation in oriya, '**'* 

7. Oebiohuan colony is the original name of the village, 
toricar means th? government. 
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roacl connection with other villages of the area, fhe forest 
contractors hav* also not made a temporary road connecting 
flirinaanur, and forest produce is carried by labourers to 
camnn, situated at a distance of one to t’/o kilometres from 
M'r village. 

Thej.e is no school in the village, She nearest lower 
primary school is at the village Outal at a distance of 3 Ions. 
Only the lov/ ranking forest officials, police and the 
supr-iariuors of th;.-> contractors come to the vill.-.yie. The 
official of Nation^il Ilalaria ^Eradication Prograianie comes to 
the village occasionally. Generally ha gives chloroquine 
medicine I'o the headman of the village in the v/eekly market 
and the latter distributes the medicine among the villagers. 


8 

The first settlers of Biringapur are Mandals. The 
nresent 16 households of this group have emerged from the 6 
household n of the first settlers, who had come from the 
village Tenttilikhunti of the Pauri. 'These six households 
diatrihutod th^ positions of Pradhan^ (Headman), Pehu ri (Priest) 
end BehoW (Helper of the Ifeadman and Priest) among theinselvos. 
Aft'-r the I'fondals, the first migrants to the village were from 

8. The gcncological chart of the village shows Mandals 
as the first settlers. They hold the positions of 
Pradhan, Dehuri and Behe3» of the village since its 
establi aliment as reported by the villagers. 
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••eon:ih'\r thr? Bhui^ran rebellion of 1891. 'i'hen the 

affin-”! relatives, both frooi the plains and hills came to the 
vill-*i;:e, total population of the village was 13S during 

th-’ year 1982. We have divided the total population of the 
village into two categories - first settlers and the migrants 
nnd th^ migro.nts into two more categories, i.s., from 

hills and from plains. The reasons for migration are different 
in tlr‘ tv.'o oases- ( see Table 2,1), 

TABLJi2.l Order of arrival, background and relations of the 
people of Biringapur. 


Category (lace Ro. of Post Relations Reason Prese- Peroe- 

of house- oocupa- with the nt to- ntage 

origin holds tlon villagers tal of 

Popu- total 
lation Popula- 
tion 


Pirst ■ 
Settl- 
ors 

Pauri 

of 

Bamra 

1 6 

Shifting 

Cultiva- 

tion 


For 

Shifting 
Cultiva- 
tion land 

88 

63.78% 

Ml fro- 
nts 

laiis 

5 

Shifting 

Cultiva- 

tion 

4 Affi- 
nal rela- 
tives 

4 Relati- 
ons 

1 Rebellion 

20 

14.49% 


llains 

7 

Labourer 

Affinal 

relatives 

Relations 

30 

21.73% 


Total 


28 


138 
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# 

The above Dientioned division of the population has 
sli^nificant implications for the system of stratification. 

(c) 

It has a 'dispersed ' residential pattern, peculiar to 
shiftinr cultivators unlike the nucleated villages \^here 
settled agriculture is practised. There are five small 
hamlets in the village. The Headman, the priest and a relative 
of the former stay in SarunadJJd, the oldest hamlet. 0?he 
Buj'bar (Yout’' dormitory' is situated by the side of the temple 
of Mjsiri_ ''village deity) in Nba n dihi (JJev/ site), one of the 
nBMBT hamlets. The dancing ground is found infront of the 
purto.r, where unmarried boys and girls dance at night frequently 
rand also the villagers meet to discuss various problems. One 
of the brothers of the Headman, two households of the descendents 
of the early settlers live in Nuan dihi . The Behera and tv/o 
of hio relatives, who have oome from other shifting cultivation 
villages live in Bangapan i . another hamlet of the village. In 
hamlet, twelve households, majority of them 
mig rants, live. The rest seven households stay in Ru gudidihi. 
hamlet. Sec map 2,2 for the settlement pattern of the village. 

(d ) Life Style ; 

ill the houses, made of mud, are without any windows 
and hnve thatched roofs. The villagers sleep on the ground 
either on a mat .or a piece of cloth. The possession of a 
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map: 2.2 BIRINGAPUR 



cot io consifieref] a otatus spibol. But those who own one 
do not use it for sleeping* During winter they sleep around 
a burning log in side the house with a towel or a cotton shawl 
wrapro^"! around them. In summer, they sleep either on the 

q 

"/erandah or a wooden "stag?'’ prepared infront of the house. 

^he‘^ use the verandah as the shed for their domestic 
anin-'ls and where the-’-e is no verandah or a household ovras 
raonv enimals, they prepare separate sheds for animals. ‘They 
teer chicken inside their houses, 'the houses are never loclccd. 

All the unmarried bo^rs must sleep in Durbar and the 
unm.'’rried girls usually sleep in one of the bigger houses of 
thr vill'''ge although there is no compulsion in case of girls. 
The guests are gencjtally accomodated in D urh ar^ if the house 
of the concerned person cannot accomodate them. It is the 
duty of the girls to clean the Durha r frequently, failing 
which the hoys punish them with boycott and not attending their 
marriage ceremonies. 

Various types of raorrioges are found in Biringapur. 

Ihough i*hc marring e by arrangement, exclmngo, force arc 
prevalent, the raarriago by elopement dominates* Since the 

9. Ihc wood'^n stage is prepared in summer to dry Mahua flower, 
rdnee in summer it is difficult to sleep insiTTc^'^a 
houses end sleeping on the ground bsoomea dangerous 
breauso of snakes and other poisonous insects, they 
sleep on the wodden stages. 
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hridG price is "high" (Approximately Rs, 500} among Bhuiyojis, 
they prefer marriage hy elopement and force. Arranged 
nai’rin.oon generally taJee place among the rich families and 
in cr’H r v’hcn one of the parties is from the plains, 

The economic activities of the villages is discussed 
in detail in chapter IV. 

2*5 HI.SH APUR 
( a ) 0 cn^G r al_ Despriplj. on ^ ; 

Hishaiiur comprising of 46 households of Rhuiyan tribe 
practise both shifting and settled agriculture. In a direct 
line, it is situated at a distance of 10 Jons, from the 
Pntional !Cighv/ay Wo, 6, But it is 20 Jems, away from village 
Kale, It is linked \vith H, H, 6 by a kuchha^ (fair v/eather) 
forest road and vehicles ply mainly in summer to bring the 
forest produce. 

As it is nearer to the plains and has got better 
communication facility, it attracts more non-tribals of the 
plains than the previous village. The non-tribals come hero 
f03’ Corrst produce, vegrtablee, domestic animals and hunting. 

There is a lower primary school in the village since 
1061 . T}Kr”c is only one teacher in the school to teach the 
stud onto from class one to class three. But he hardly comes 
to th’~ school and maneges to get the signature of the village 
headman, the chairman of the school and the school Inspector 
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'i?ABLS 2,2: Order of arrival, background and relations of 
the people of Mishapur 


Category Place No. of Post Rela~ Reason Present Percenta 

of^ house- occu- tions total ge of 

origin holds pa tions Popular- total 

tion popula- 
tion : 


First Pauri 
Settle- of 
rs Bamra 


Migrants Mills 


22 Shifting - 
cultiva- 
tion 


20 Shifting 18-Affi- 
cultiva- nal rela- 
tion tives. 


For more 
land of 
shifting 
cultiva- 
tion 

18- Rela- 
tives 

2 -Rg be- 
lli on 


118 


79 


53»^4^'-S 


3 5.9 


Plains 4 Labourer Affinal Relatives 23 10. 48?^ 

rela- 

tives 


Total 4-6 220 lOO^u 


TIic above table, again like the Table 2.1, has got the 
implications for the differentiation among the villagers. 

( c ) Pattern of jR psidenpe : 

Thp village Mishapur is a nucleated one like the villages 
of the plains. But as it is a homogeneous village inhabited 
only by the Bhuiyan tribal s, we do not find the various 
caste-v/isc streets. The houses are built In clusters without 
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any wider pathv^ays. Then, since the villa^^e has got restricted 
forest areas for shifting cultivation and also situated in a 
valley, they have settled on a particular site. The settled 
land are located around the village. 

The ]tohar_ and the Bisiri . temple are situated in the 
middlG of the village (see map 2,3). Though the new school 
hiiilding has already been constructed by the government on 
a more plains area, at a distance of one kilometre, the 
students do not go there and the nurbar is used as the 
school. The villr^ers have planned to shift the entire vlllago 
to a new site near the school. The revenue officials have 
distributed the housing plots in a planned manner, which 
ultimately will look like a plains village. 

Mfe. style,; 

Originally, the villagers were using chana (thatching 
grass) for the- roofs of their houses. But during our field- 
work, it v/as found that out of 46 houses, 13 houses had kMjxu? 
(country tile) roofs. The non-availability of ch^a^ and 
also the durability of khapar have encouraged some of the 
v;oll-to-do tribals to switch over to k hapar roofs. 

Th- unmarried boys hardly sleep in the Durbar in the 
night. But, especially after harvesting, when they become free 
from cultivation and the festival season starts the unmarried 
boys nnd girls dance in the night. If some guests, like 
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tin uiinarric'i 'bo5»'a girls cone to the village the youths 
nf th . villa,;’!' ncet at the danoing ground to entertain them, 

:’}k- heyn of the village entertain the visiting girls with a 
fcart e-n'l then in\'itc then for dance in the night and if the 
fi)v.rA-r ore bnyn then the responsibility falls on tho girls, 

Llk< the villfigo Biringapur, here also the villagers 
fil. c.cn nn +hr ground inside the houses around a burning log 
dtrrlnf’ the rainy artl winter seasons. Unlike the previous 
villa*' f , bore, oorac of the- villagers sleep on oots in summer, 

?]i' lack of rignee inside their houses docs not allow them to 
nl'^r on cotn. 

The domestic .'inimals arc kopt either in the verandah or 
shtds llkk. th< previous village, Tho chickens are also kopt 
innl'lc th„ir houses, 

;e.ion/: tlie various types of marriago prevalent in tho 
Uhuiy.'Ui Goolety, nrrang' d marriages are more popular in 
Mlnhnpur, Thu marrlrigoa arc hold more with the boys and girls 
(if th< •■'Jdir vrn,'5g(;n unlike the previous villogo, Sven in 
.non r.arrlngo", Brataln priLceta arc called to perform the 
rfJsn, Oii fjuch occasions, ’drum party* from tho plains is brought 
hy til \’illrigero# 



2.6 PIIAA SAI>VR 

'O GScr lption : 

Ohaasapur is a multi-castG and multi-tribal village 
situated at the foothills of the Pau ri , 'Phis village is the 
centrr of the Paur i, because the shrine of .Rambhadevi « the 
presiding cleit5’- of the Bhuiyans. It is situated at a distance 
of 7 Ions, from the National IlLghway No. 6 and also the Panchayat 
ICala. It is linked with the tar road v;ith a fair weather 
road. Phere arc 111 households in the village and the total 
population is 502 ( sec the Table 2.3 for the caste and tribcj 
composition of the village). 


TABLE 2 ,3 : Caste and tribe 
Ohaasapur 

composition of 

the village 

SL.No 

. Name of the 
Caste/ Tribe 

No. of 
House- 
hold s 

Total 

Population 

Percentago of the 
total population. 

1. 

Bhuiyan 

39 

145 

28.88 ) 

2, 

Kolha 

12 

50 

9.96 1 42.02 

3. 

ICandha 

2 

16 

3.18J 

4. 

Pan a 

26 

119 

23.70 

5. 

Chasa 

16 

102 

20.32 ^ 

6, 

Cauda 

10 

39 

7.78 I 34.28 

7- 

Mahan ta 

6 

31 

6.18 J 


Total 


111 


502 


100 
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All the villagers depend on settled agriculture in 
some v;a7 or other. There is a upper primary school in the 
village since 1955. There are two small shops, v;ith the 
materials of hardly Hs. 20-50 in the village. One is ovmed hy 
a Bhuiyan and the other is hy a Gajad^^ in their respective 
hamlets. They sell tobacco, gan;ja, sugar, tea, betel, 
(intoxicated tooth paste) and biri (local made 
cigarettes where tobacco is wrapped with dry leaves). 


The villoge vans established after the Bhuiyan rebellion 
of Keonjhar district in the yeor 1891, V/hen the rebellion 
was crushed, most of the families scared of staying in their 
native villages migrated to the nearby states of Bamra, 
Pallalmra and Bonai, At first two Bhuiyan families oarae to the 
present village site and practised shifting cultivation. 

During that time three Bhuiyan families v^ere already staying in 
a nearby area and after the arrival of the migrants, all the 
above five families decided among themselves to settle down 
at the Present site of the village. The migrants took the 
position of headman and priest and left the position of B^ehera^ 
to the other group. In the year 1898, one family of Pana 
(Harijan) was invited by the then Bhuiycon Headman to talce the 
charge of p hatia ^ (watchman) of the village. The tribal 
Ifeadmnn continued to rule the village upto the year 1910, when 



a chasa (cultivator caste) of the plains tookover tho 
position of Headman, '^he position of Pradhan was later on 
known as fipu nti _a (villaipo headman), the term prevalent in the 
plains, The oh asa (iountia, consequentljr hrought their fello’w 
people, servicing caste like Gaud a to the village, fhe 
availability of waste land in abundance around the village 
also lured the non-tribals of the plains into the village 
Chaasapur. After Independence, again some of the displaced 
persons, evacuated from the site of the Rourkela steel plant 
came to the village in search of settled land. They purcho.sed 
land from the Ppnp;?. and Bhuiyans and settled down in the 
villas^e (see Table 2.4 for the order of arrival, baclcground 
and reason of migration of various caste and tribes of 
Chaasapur). 
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TABLE 2.4: Order of arrival, bacl(i round and reason of 
raigration of the various caste/trihe groups 


SI, Background Place of Reason of Caste/ Percent of 


No, 

of the 
migrants 
and years 
of arrival 

origin 

migration 

tribe 

the present 
popuiation 

1. 

First 

settlers 

(1891) 

Keon jhar 

Rebellion 

Bhuiyan 

29 

2. 

First 

settler 

(1891) 

Bamra 

to stay with 
the previous 
group 

Bhuiyan 

fflL* 

3. 

Migrants 

(1898) 

Bamra 

Broug ht 
by the 

Headman 

Pan a 

24 

4 * 

Migrants 

(1910) 

Bamra 

to make 
settled 
land 

Ohasa 

20 

5. 

fUgrants 

(1912) 

Bamra 

to serve 
the higher 
castes 

Cauda 

08 

6. 

Migrants 

(1920) 

Bamra 

for wages 

Kan d ha 

04 

7. 

Migrants 

(1950) 

Pallahara 

for wages 

Kolha 

09 

8. 

Migrants 

(1952) 

Rourkela 

for land 

Mahan ta 

06 


* All of them have left for the Pauri 
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Like all the multi-caste of the plains, Ohaasapur is 
also a nucleate! village with separate hamlets on the basis 
of caste hierarch 3 r. higher caste neople like G hasa , 

Gaud a and Trahan ta and also the Bhuiyans consider the Paras 
and beef eater Folhas as untouchables. Ihere are six sahis 
'hamlets) in the village. Those are G hasa Sahi , Gaud a Sahi , 
Maha n ta Gah i , Pana Sahi , Ko lha Sahi and Bhuiyan Sahi. These 
Sa hi 3 are named after the particular caste or tribe staying 
at those hamlets (see map 2.4). 

The residential pattern of the village was like the 
present pattern of residence of Biringapur before the arrival 
of the non-tribals to the village. The Bhuiyans have been 
staying ^ust at the foothills and the non-tribals have 
prefered to stay at more plains areas since their arrival 
to the village. 

The houses of Kolha Sahi , Bhuiyan S ahi and Poja„S|Uli 
are found in clusters, where as in other Sjhlj. houses are 
built in straight line, only on the one side of the street. 
Houses of th'^ village face towards the shrine of Rambhad eyi. 
Kitchen gardens are generalls'^ attached with the houses of 
Ghasa 8 and ff ahanta s. 

The school and the Mandap (meeting place) are located 
in the middle of the village. Generally the non-tribals meet 
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at the Man d ap to gossip and the village ■oanchayat is also 
held there. Though the Du rbar does not function like the 
villages Dirinraour and Mishapur, here the Bhuiyans maintain 
that and meet regularly to gossip and discuss various problems 
concerning their society. 

) 1 4. Style ; 

The life style of the villagers gives a mixed picture. 
Both the processes of " Hinduization'' and ''Tribalization” 
are operating simulteneously in the village. Both the groups 
Bhuiyans and the non-tribals know each others language. 
Bhuiynno observe some of the non-tribal festivals and 
ceremonial rites and the non-tribals have also adopted some 
of the ceremonies of the Bhuiyans (see Chapter VII). Almost 
all the houses have thatched roofs excluding the countrytile 
roofvS of the houses of c ha sag and other well-to-do villagers. 
Unlike the use of chan a in Biringapur and Mishapur, here the 
villagers use the straw of paddy for the roofs of their 
houses. The non-tribals generally sleep on cots inside their 
houses in the rainy and summer seasons. Besides the Bhuiyans 
with comparative'! y larger houses and better economic condition 
everyone sleeps on the floor. In summer, all the villagers 
sleep on the verandahs or outside their houses. Domestic 
animals are kept in sheds. 
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Unmarried Bhuiyan toys do not sleep in the Durbar and 
except certain important occasions like marriage, visit of 
-huiyan ‘‘^ovs or girls from other villages, they do not dance 
or sing in the village. Hon-tribals especially the poor people 
of the village also know the songs and dance of the Bhuiyans 
and latter take part in singing and dancing, Bhuiyans are 
also well aware of the non- tribal's ways of dancing and 
singing. 

Arranged marriage is predominant among the Bhuiyans of 
Chaasapur. 'Though the Bhuiyans marry the girls of the hilly 
villages, thev do not prefer to fix the marriage of their 
daughters with the boys of the villages, where shifting 
cultivation is practised. The Bhuiyans of the plains villages 
consider the Bhuiyans of the hills as backv/ard and the latter 
also admit this. 

2 . 7 SAR KARPUR 

Be sc rip t Ion : ^ 

Sarkarnur is situated at the foothills and comprised of I 
26 households. The total population of the village is 93- Thercl 
are 22 households of Bhuiyan tribe, 3 households of Sahar a 
tribe and only one household of Kamara caste in the village. 

It also comes under the Pauri like the previous three 
villages. It is situated at a distance of 9 kms. and two kms. 
away from the villages Kala and Ohaasapur respectively. 
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Hfrc, all the villagers depend mainly on settled 
agriculture. Only three households, who have come from ivaladu, 
a nearby vill'-ge in the hills practise shifting cultivation 
in the hills and settled agriculture in their own village. 

''b) H istor y: 

Sarkarnur came into existence in 1952. 'The Bhuiyans 
of the villag" Faladu, situated at a distance of 7 kras. from 
Sa-^kan'-ur wefe arttlod in the lattrr to ston shifting cultiva- 
tion. Along with the 19 ’^huiyan families of Kaladu, 2 families 
S aba r a tribals of the village Damita and one Bhuiyan 
family of Ohaasaour are also settled in the village. Tho 
Ind la n govef’nm'^nt gave them the incentives like house, land, 
bullocks, metal implements, seeds etc. One pond and a. well 
were also dug up in the village to provide them the drinking 
water and bathing facility. A small barrage was constructed 
on th'-: nearby forest stream to irrigate their fields. But after 
three years of stay in their new ssttlc-ment, tht- Bhuiyans 
started returning to th jlr village, ICaladu and ultimately 
within the first five years 9 families returned to the stage 
of shifting cultivation. Bven those who preferred to stay 
back in their new settlement were practising shifting cultiva- 
tion upto I960, v/he-n the available forest area for shifting 
cultivation for the Bhuiyans of Kaladu became insufficient, 
outsiders viorc denied. 
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( c ) Sc t_tl en i (■ n t Pa tt ern : 

As the village is a resettlement colonv, established 
by the government, houses ^vere constructed in a planned manner 
on the both sides of the street. Settled lands are located 
around the village. Durbar and the Bisri^ temple were also 
located in the middle of the village. 

^ut when the Bhuiyans of FCaladu had left the village 
leaving their houses and land, Sarkarpur took the shape of a 
dispersed village. In the meantime the barrage was also 
washed eway in the ;flood of 1959. At present there are four 
hamlets in the village. The distance between two hamlets is 
a half kilometre. The tribale settled in hamlets on the basis 
of their kinship. The Bhuiyans of Kaladu are staying in the 
old site. tribal a have shifted to a new site. Migrants 

of the vill-age Chassapur are staying in a new place and then 
one family of Kaladu, richest in the village, has preferred 
to stay in s different place. (See map 2.5). Aft'='r 1959, 
when the barrngr warn destroyed, irrigation facility was no 
mn-ro availa^'le to the villagers. So, they started making 
settled land around their new settlement. In the meantime, 
houses, built by the contractors were also collapsed. So, 
because of all these above reasons, it took the shape of a 
dispersed village. 
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Life Style; 

the Hhuiyans of Chaasapur, here the villagers 
hav= mnintair!.:.! th'^ir traditional life styles. But, their 
settlem'^nt in the nlains and the practice of settled agriculture 
have ch^need their life style incomparison to the life style 
of the Ihuiyans of Biringapur and Mishapur. Dur bar is no more 
functioning. Unmarried boys do not sleep in the Durbar. 'Ihe 
loc'^tion of th'* hamlets in different places restrict the 
intoroct’i on of the villagers. The '’’buiyans and Sahara of the 
villnpo <70 for food gathering and hunting. Marring •'•s by 
arrangomant is nrednminant. 

In all the villngps described in this chapter, there 
is a relationship betwoC'-n the history and settlement pattern 
of the villages. The life style also is influenced by the 
settlement of the village in the plains. 

2.B HDTj'igmWY 

All tlu: four villages were picked up by us from the 
census. had paid a visit to these villages before starting 
our field Ue 8tayc*d two days in both the villages 

Birinaapur and Kishepur to understand the practic.-. of »shifting 
oultlva.tion and only one day in Ohaaaapur and Sarkaiiour. 

Aft'-r th-^ pilot study, when we found that these vill^gas 
would be nui table to understand the process of poasantisation 
and dcpraaantlsation, we started our field work in boptrmbo’^ 
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1<^82. At first we stayed 4 months in Mishapur and then 3 
months in Biringapur. After that 5 months field work was done 
in both th^ villages Chassanur and Sarkarpur. ’ie used the 
participant o>'servation rru^thod to coll^-ct the data, ’/e did 
not use a structured interview schedule to collect the. data 
rather, after a month’s stay in the village we framed a few 
questions on each area lik'' the labour use, inputs and output 
from the cultivation, moneylcnding and landholding, lo understand 
the change of social relations within their community and 
also v^ith thr; outsiders, we discovered "ceremonial friendship" 
in thv, field, fhc exiiloitativo nature of this type of 
friendship, when established with the non-tribals was also 
explored in the fi-ld. The conventional method of going to 
the field with a readymade interview schedule to collect the 
data, which usually found erroneous (Saberwal, 1974 : 42-63) 
does not give a clear picture of the field. Therefore, our 
stay in the field added some more questions to explore the 
changing social relations among the Bhuiyans. We took the 
full census of those villages. Alongwith the individual 
intenrirws of the head of the households, data on ceremonial 
fri<^ndsbips was collected from each and everj’’ nemhe-rs of the 
villages. Group interviews were taken to collect the history 
of the villages. Older members of the area,. Gount iag of the 
nco-rby villages, moneylenders of the villages and also the 
present "king," of Bamra were also taken during our field work. 
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dat?? was collected in three phases. So th*-: mistakes 
were rectified and consequently the missed materials were 
also collected. 

rhc first month of field work in Mishapur was very 
difficult. Yillagnrs v/ere afraid to talk to us. fhe money- 
lenders also visited the village and warned the villagers -not 
to disclose the information on noneylending. But grnduall3'' 
a good ra-nnort was c'^sily -^staMished not only among the 
■Rhuiyans of '^"ishaour but in the entire Pauri.’fhon wa went to 
Biringapur for our field work, the headman v/ith some of the 
villagers came to the outakirt of the village to welcome us. 
Go-oprration of the respondents with only a fow cases of the 
problem create'’ hy the drunkards was commendable, b^hen we were 
staying in Chaasapur and collecting the data of the two plains 
villages, the Bhuiyans of the first two villages were also 
visiting us, which ultimat.: ly . was helping us collecting 
addiHonal informations. Though th. plains pcoplt- complain 
ngninnt i*h<.. unhi. ali'hy conditions of living in the 
We did not my problem during our stay* Cf course, 

w€ Wf re down with malaria for some months after our field work. 
On tb ■ whole, field work and data collection posed no problem 
for us. 

gocondar^/ source materials were collected mainly from 
"the Orissa State Archiyas", Boogarh Tahsil_ office, Sambnlpur 
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Collcctorin-tc office, Kal« Revcnui: office on'^ the office of 
Borkot" hlock. ’*''0 rf'ad "^.'’hc Samhalpur Patriot”, a Oriya 
’•fO'^kly of Bonro state, available from 1889 to 1923 to collect 
the irfoTBotions on the British rule in Bamra. Sevorol 
” Reports on the Administration of Bamra” were referred in 
'^^ bail office of Beogarh, Previous land records of 
Misharur ^nd Chaasapur were collected from the office of the 
"Revenue Divisional Commissioner”, Sambalpur. Alongwith thca 
social anthropological materials from th.., various books and 
.iournals v/erc collcctod. fhe details of both the sources 
can be seen from the bibliography, given at the end of this 
thesis. 



CHAPTER III 


HrSTORIC/I. SKETCH 


3.1 IIITROmiCT ICH 

The sjm chronic and a historical analysis of the tribal 
studies in India hove not been able to present the dynamics of 
change of the tribal societies. Realising this problem, in 
this chapter, a historical sketch of the British eind the 
post-Independence periods is presented. At first in section 
3.2, the history of the Sambalpur kingdom is described as the 
Bamra st"‘te has been attached with the fonner since the 14th 
century. Thpn, after nresentinp the history of the Bamra 
state in section 3.3, the land tenure system of the state is 
described in section 3.4 and 3-5. Then, a short descrintion 
of the land tenure system among the shifting cultivator tribals 
during the pre- British and British period is presented. ^ 

Education and communication system are described in section 
3.7 and 3.B resrectively. ""he role of the various kings in 
the modernisiiation of the Bamra state are discussed in section 
3.9. Then the condition of the tribals in the British Rs.^ 
and post-Independence period is described in section 3-10 and 
3.11. 
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3.2 SMBALPUR KIHSDOM 
( a ) Gen eral _ ,Pe 

Sambalpur is the westernmost district oi the state of 
Orissa. It lies between 20° 4-3'N and 22° 11 'N latitude and 
82° 39 longitude. ‘It is bounded in the north by the 
district of Sundergerh and on the east by the district of 
Dhenkanal, on the south lies the district of Bolangir, on the 
west the district of Kalahandi and along with its northwestern 
and western boundaries lie the districts of Raigarh and 
Rairur of Madh,ya Pradesh. 

The district has an area of 17,570 sq. kms. and the 
total population is 18,898 (Census: 1971). It holds second 
and fourth position in the si!?e and population respectively 
among all the districts of Orissa. 

fhe mother tongue of the people is oriya but the oriya 
spoken by the people of Sambalpur is different from the people 
of coastal Orissa, It is generally known as Sff balpupi , 
after the name of the district and is spoken by the people of 
Sund'irga rh, Kalahondi and Bolangir districts of Western 
Orissa, 

Sambalpur district is divided into six sub-divisions. 
Those are- Sambalpur, Bargarh, Padampur, Deogarh, Kuchinda 
and Rairakhol, There were only two feudatory states, viz., 
Bamra and Rairakhol, in the Sambalpur district during the 
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colonial p.,rio'3, Bomra includs^l the sub-divisions of Deogarh 
and Fuchinda vhcreas Rairakhol state comprised the present . 
Roirakhol- sub-division. Cur field lies in Deogarh sub-division 
only. The history of Bamra state is linked with Sambalpur 
in both the- pre-British and British period and hence the 
descrintion of the history of Sambalpur is essential to 
understand the general condition of Bamra during these periods. 

(b) History: 

f 

Sambalnur kingdom was ruled by Gond and Binjhal tribals 

b'-forc the rule of Fshobriya castes like Ganges, Kadambas and 

Chauhana (Sambelpur district Gazetteers, 1971 : 1). Ramei Deo, 

1 

the founder ruler of the Chauhans in Patna brought Sainbalpur 
under his control sometime in the 14th century (Sambalpur 
District Gazetteer 1971: 60). In the middle of the I6th 
century Narasingha Dev, the then king of Patna gove the 
territory of Sambalpur to his brother Balaram Dev end the 
latter built o, kingdom indopendent of Patna . Balaram Dev 
conquered the B-'rara state and then reinstated Raraachnndra Dev, 
the then king of Bamra. as a feudatory of Sambalpur. BaLarara 
Dev consolidated his power ofttr the death of his brother, 
Narasingha Dev and made Sambalnur as the center of Chauhan 
rule instead of th-~ fonTT^r center, Patna. The Chauhans 

1. Patna is the Modem Bolangir district of Orissa. 
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contlnur»i to rule Somti=<lpur up to 1798 until the threat from 
the Marat has. 


Mar ath a Rule ; 

'■’’h'' Ghauhons had heen facing problem from M-^rathas since 
1766, but ultimatoly they surrendered in 1797 and agreed to 
pay an annual tribute of Rs.32,000 to thorn. 

Bri tish Rule : 

Thr 3ast India Company occupied Cuttack 'nd the fort of 
Barabati, the seat of central authority of Tiarathas in Orissa 
on 14th October, 1803. After their victory over Guttpck, they 
want€K3 to bring Sombalpur also under their control mainly to 
enhance the security of British possession of Cuttack. The 
general dissatisfaction of the Zamindars and the Royal family 
of Srombalpur because of the oppressive rule of the Marathas 
helped the Bast India Company to capture Sambalpur from the 
Marathas in 1804. But when Narayan Singh, the then king of 
Sambalpur died without any direct heir, Sambalpur was annexed 
by tiu' British in 1849 on the basis of Lord Dalhousic 's 
"doctrine of lapscJ' 

'fhen the British took over the charge of Scombnlpur, 
they raised the revenue by one fourth immediately without 
considering the capacity of the peasants (Sambalpur District 
Gazetteers, 1971 J 73). The villages held entirely rent-free 
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by the villtice officials and religious leaders were assessed 
at half rates. Ihe total revenue collection, from all sources, 
of the British increased from Rs.8,000, which was received 
as tribute before the annexation, to Rs.74,000 after the 
takeove.r of Sambalpur. 

Ihe fwi|>«>s^tic.vx of revenue on the "rent free" land of 
the officials and leaders, which they were enjoying during 
the ru-le- of tkc. earUe-r kiwgs created a general 

dissatisfaction towards the British. They took advantage of 
the subsumed tax-burdened peasantry and revolted against 
the British, Surendra Sai, one of the main aspirants to the 
throne was the leader of the revolt against the British, 
Surendra Sai had been fighting since 1827 and continued to 
fight, with the help of local zaniindars, up to his capture in 
1862. 

3 • 3 Ig STORY 0? B AMRA STATE 

Brimra state was merged with Sambalpur district on 1st 
January 1948 and formed two sub-divisions. Deogarh and 
Kuchinda. 

The total area of the state was 1,988 sq. miles. The 
extreme length v/as about 75 miles and the extraie breadth 
was about 64 miles (Oobd en-Ramsay, 1910: 119). The total 
population of the state was 1,78,277 according to 1941 census. 
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‘•'/hen Samhalpur came under the British rule, Bamra was 
also automatically brought under it in 1804. But after the 
annexation of Sarabolpur in 1849, Brajasundar Dev, the then 
king of Bamra, instead of taking part in the revolt, helped 
the British during their conflict with the king of ingul, 
another feudatory state (Sambalpur District Gazetteer?^ 1971 • 
83). Thus the British conferred on the king the title of 
'Ra^a Bahadur’ and an agreement was made in 1867, whereby 
Bamra became a feudatory state of the British. The king of 
Bamra rendered heir in the supression of the Bhuiyan rebellion 
in 1891 against the oppression and exaction of the Keon.ihar 
ftehara;ja fSeo 9annpntl, 1930; 135-144). 

Initially during the British rule Bamra was under the 
central province, which was transferred to Bengal in 1905 and 
ultimately was merged with Orissa after its formation, 
combining all th: Oriya speaking regions of the nearby states 
in 1936. The state was paying a tribute of Rs.7,500 before 
the Indcrend enoe in 1947, though it started at Rs. 1,500 in 
1867. fRppoz't on the Administration of Bamra State, 1945-46). 

3.4 LAID TBMIJRB SYSTBd IF B AMRA STAT3 

Bo Togular settlement was made in Bamra till 1877. The 
rents v;crc fixed by the. arpraisement of harvest (Satapathy, 
1977*. 17). Along with the rents, the peasants were giving 
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‘and * Kartali a tyDe of tax to meet the expend! tur^> 
of marrirgC'S and various other ceremonies of the Royal family. 
Here the peasants were obliged to sell their produce at 

a concessional rate (The Sambalpur Patriot, Sept. 28, 1892, and 
Jan. 11, 1893)- "^h^ subjects \'^ere also providing ' Bethi 

labour for construction of the fort, temples etc. 

Initially, the peasants were giving only paddy for the 
Kar and hartal i cess. In 1877, the king reduced the amount 
of paddy and asked the peasants to pay in m oong , birbl . g .hee, 
oil and £_ujr (McT^herson, 1927: 9). Igain on the basis of the 
dcmnrri of the Royal family, he asked the peasants to give fine 
quality of rice in pi ;.)ce of Gur . Large family of the king and 
expensive ceremonies of the Royal family wore the reasons for 
extracting different varieties of food materials from the 
peasants. 

In 1877, wet lands were measured using a unit called 
m. -i n . ^ Th ■' lands aro classified into three t3?pcs, namely, Aul^, 

Do yam and So yam, on the basis of the type of soil, and irrigation 
facility and the villoges are also classified into three 


2. ^^mount fixed annually for payra^^nt by the temporary 
tenant to his landlord* 

3. ^ cosa imposed by the ex- ruler of Bamra by which a tenant 
was corapellod to sell his produce to the Royal household 
at a concessional rate, 

4. Bcthi 

5. One man is 2/3rd of an acre. 
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categories like 1st, 2nd. and 3rd, on the hasis of the 
liability to drought, irrigation facilities, destruction of 
crops by wild animals, means of communication and nearness of 

markets (Mcphorson, 1927: 6), No rent was taken from the 

6 

Gora land of the state. 

The next settlement was undertaken in 1888-89 and was 
called as Tadarakhi Bandobust . The aim of this settlement 
was to assess newly prepared lands of the state. The increase 
in the proportion of the different types of land and villages 
can be seen from the tables, 3.1 and 3.2. 

TABLE 3.1 : The amount of various tsrpes of land in 1877 and 
1888-89 settlement in acres, Bamra state. 


Types of land 

1877 settloment 
(in acres) 

1888-89 settlement 
(in acres) 

Aul 

5727 

6964 

Do yam 

5755 

7354 

So yam 

5542 

8348 

Gora 

3959 

5829 

Total 

20983 

28495 


O-PFS:. is the upland 
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TABLE 3*2; Tha number of various types of villages in 
1877 and 1888-89 settlements, Bamra state 


Tyi,:)C'S of villages 

Numbers 

1877 

Numbers 

1888-89 

1st. 

109 

162 

2nd . 

154 

182 

3rd. 

390 

399 

Total 

653 

743 


SOURCE; McPherson, 1927 p. 4 end p, 6. 

4. 9^ » Do yew. So yam and Cora land increased from 572 7 
to 575*^ acres, 5542 to 6964 acres, 7354 to 8348 acres and 3959 
to 5829 acre's respectively after the Tadarakhi settleme n^t 
(35.8 percent increase of cultivated land). The villages of 
1st, 2nd and 3rd categories increased from 109 to 162, 154 

to 182 and 390 to 399 in 1927 settlement than the earlier 
settlement of 1909-10 (13.8 per cent Increase). The British 
started thi assessment of I’^-nd in 1877 and continued to do 
that frequently to bring the newly prepared lands into books 
in 1888-89, 1894-95, 1909-10, 1927, 1929, 1941 and the 
Naj abgdi settlement continued from 1941 to 1947. The Ooratia^ 
and Pradhans of the state were free to extract rent from 
ryots and th*-: king was not taking into consideration the 
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compleints against the Gountlas . The Goun tias and P^^d hans 
were enjoying rent free land as a reward for the collection 
of rent and the general administration of tha respective 
villages. The Bhogra land varies from 12 to 20.5% of the 
total cultivated land of the village, and when the land was 
less the brilance was paid in cash by tha state. The British 
were encouraging people to bring more and more land into 
cultivation, 'T'he king asked the people to clear waste land for 
cultivation and allowed to enjoy that rent free for five years 
(Tho Snmbalrur Patriot, June 17, 1985). Since 1940, the king 
allowed tho ryots to clear 30 ft. around their cultivated Irond 
to bring more land under cultivation- The king was imrosing 
highrr rate of rent on the small villages forcing the Gountlas 
^ra dhans to extend the cultivated area and also encouraging 
them to set up new villages (McPherson, 1927: 12). 

■iThereas the cost of production of an acre of land was 
Rs.9 and 11 annas in 1927, if cultivated entirely by labourers, 
thf root woo Re. 3 and 2 annas. But the price of thu commodities 
incr"aeed at Ic'^.st 40%, though the rent was constant for over 
30 y-ars, because of the- export of rice and other produce to 
otht.r areas by rails. The state was connected by rails with 
two stations Garposh and Bemra within its boarder on the main 


/ 
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•line of thi th..n 8-^ngni-ifpgpur ( now S* 1, Hallway ) railway 
line, l^vr-n thr businessmen started selling rice in the market 
which vns cnnsid'rcd a neV thing for the people of Bamra, 

'i’h- m'-mbars of the Royal family were holding revenue- 
free l-^nd throughout the state. Besides this, revenue free 
were nlso anioyod by the Brahmins and the deities of the 
state. Vill ■'fifes were clcossifled on the basis of the payment 
of th." r-'V'-nu'- by the pcorle of the state- 

3 . 5 lypr, 3, J^lbL aGE Aiffl LAi ro JBMJRa IN BM IIA STAT B 

Kha ma r Vil lag es : 

In this type of vill-^ge, land was owned by the king and 
his close relatives and cultivated by tenants-at-will. 

(B) Khamosh Villages: 

These villages, either fully or partially, were ov/ned 
by the distant relatives of the king. The cultivators were 
tenants-at-will. 


(0) Ba bunn Ma ufi 



Here Irnd was hold jointly by relatives of the ruler 
and o nomlnol tribute was paid to the state. 


fB) Da an Villages leased ou t to Late Bamb arudharpriy a Bevl t 
This was ^cnown as Bambarudharpriya Devi canal tenure. 
Under this tenure, an area covering 38 villages was given to 
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Ra;j Je3'='mata Late Lambarudharpriya Devi to construct a canal 
estimated at ns.50,000, from Kala to Bindapur. The grantee 
or her asoignep* v/ould hold the villages rent free for 50 years 
and the state \ould take them back by paying Rs. 50,000 or 
allow her to hold them rent free for another fifty years. 

But before the completion of the first 50 years, the tenure 
was abolished after the merger of the state with India. 

(B) Brahmo ttar Debo tta r Village s : 

Brahmo ttar tenure was in recognition of the services 
rendered by Brahmins for religious duties. Debottar tenure 
was grants to deities. 

Oo unti V illages : 

Oonn ties or Bra d b ans were the village headmen 
anrointed by the king to collect rents. They held B hogra land 
free as a reward for the collection of rent and general admi- 
nistration of a village or a number of villages. The Bhogra 
land varied from 12 - 20.5 per cent of the total cultivated 
land of a village ( Co bd on -Ram say, 1910: 123), and when the 
land was loss, the balance was paid in cash by the state 
(Mephrrson, 1927: 12). Is the rent- rate was increased by the 
king, or Brad han s were forced to extend the cultivated 
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area and set up new vill.'3gcs. The village headmen were free 
to extract rent from ryots and the king ignored the complaints 
against them (Mephorson, 1927: 4). 

( G ) Pa twa ri„ Managed Vill ages : 

Patwari wa'" a village revenue officer who was collecting 
rent and maintaining village records. Generally these villages 
were backward and did not attract Gountias. So the state used 
to collect rents directly through Patwaris. 

It was reported that during 1899 the Royal families and 
th’*ir rrl.'^tlv^'s w-^r>r holding A2% of the total land of the 
state as maufl grants (Young-hu stand , 1899: 18). The tenants 
of those types of villages were 'tenant s-at-will ’ and could 
be evicted any time by the owner. After Independence it was 
reported that the king and his families were holding 7335.07 
acres, covering 42 villages as revenue free land (Satpathy, 
1977: 51). Since the Royal families, other officials ard other 
landlords were holding more land, they were hiring h^liaj^ and 
casual labourers during peak time for the cultivation of their 
land. Th.: lowir caste people were coming from distant areas 
of th V state to work as the farm labourers in the farms of the 
Royal families to get respect in thair own communities and 
also in thr state (The S am balpur Patriot: August 30, 1899). 

The king was extending the area of cultivation year by year 
by clearing tb? ncorby forest areas- He was taking personal 
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interest in cultivation and was able to grow two crops in a 
year. He macle tanks, ponds, wells and dams to irrigate his 
farms. He was experimenting with soil and various t5rpes of 
cultivation with various type of manure. So the king was 
always in need of labour rs. The king advertised for 1,000 
labourers for his farms and factories from his state and also 
from nearby states in 1915. To meet the labour demand of the 
state, the king banned thr recruitment of labourers for th--- 
tea gardens and warned th'- recruiters to pay Rs.500 fine or 
six months imprisonment or both in 1902, On the other side? , 
oth. r landlords who were leaving the charge of cultivation on 
th e farm labourTrs took keen interest in it after seeing the 
yield of the farms of the king. They spent money also for 
irrigation end the devclopmen t of their land. Th e Samb,alp ur 
Patri ot again reported the increase of the number of beggars 
in the state year by year and the presence of a considerahle 
numb r of landless persons in the state (The Sambalpur Patriot, 
Scptf.,ml)cr 3, 1912), 


3.6 LAPT) SYST^i AMONG THH SHE P TING.- CULT IVATOR TRIBAIiS 


Th^ tribals like the Bhuiyans and the K hontfe were enjoying 
th: right of practising shifting cultivation for a very long 
time. Before the csDlonial rule, the tribals were giving a 
nominal tribute in kind to the king. They were supplying 
v:'gctabl'''s, goats an'^ other wild animals during the festivals 
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and ceremonif s of the Royal family. was responsible 

for the general administration and collection of tribute from 
the village. But it was only after the British rule that rent 
was imnosed on shifting cultivation. Area under this typo of 
cultivation ’.\?ps measured by the forest department and tho 
rate charged was one rup^'e and nine annas per man . (Cobden- 
Ramsay, 1910; 123). 

3*7 B PITQA PTON ip BAMfU STATR 

Brforf^ th- British rule. Brahmins were teaching in 

traditional way and was restricted only to the 

higher castes. Th., >'/estern education started in Bamra in 1892 

whereas in Sambalpur it started in 1852. Primary education 

was free in the state. The king was imposing fine on the 

parents if they were not sending th^ir children to schools 

after a certain age. The king was paying special attention 
the 

toward s/cduention of the tribals, especially Bhuiyans and 
Khonds of Pcogarh tahasil of tb • state. There was a special 
oohonl for th( G and 03 at tho capital of the state. Along 
with th. sc. modem schools the king Wcos giving financial aid 
To t h.a gala s, the earlier educational institution in the 
villages, 

3-8 c qmmum c atiow in bmra state 

Almost all the important places of the state like 

the two talmsil head quarters? Bamra 


Brogarh and Tuchinda, 
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railv/ay station j Balam, the biggest farm house of the king 
were connected by roads. Besides these there were a number of 
fair weather roads in the state. The king brought the first 
motor vehicle in 1904 for his "Dersonal use. All the roads 
were constructed mainly by bethi labour. 

There was a telephone line connecting Bamra railway 
station with Deogarh and Barkots. It was introduced in 1901 
in th" state. 

There was postal services also in the state and it was 
handed over to imperial post office in 1894. 

’^ectricitv was generated from the waterfall of Pra d hanpa t 
near Deogarh and was supplied to the Royal palace. It started 
functioning in 1905. 

3 • 9 b amra K1W5 AS MODBRN I ZBRS DURING TH5 COLONIAL RULE 

Bamra become a feudatory state in 1867 during the tenure 
of Raja Rra.jasundar Dev, and he died in 1869. After his death, 
the four kings, 'who ruled upto the Independence, carried out 
a lot of developmental work throughout the state. We will 
discuss the rule of these kings in relation to general admini- 
stration and developmental work done in the state. 

(a) Brajasundar Sudhal D ev (18 67 - 1869 ); 

He was a popular ruler and improved his territory in 
all possible ways (Sambalpur District Dazetteers,197lJ83). He is 
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known mainly for building and renovating temples. 

) Bnpudov Sudhal Dev (1869 ~ 1903) ; 

Basudev Sudhal Dev, who t)ecam« the king at the age of 
18 years, took over the charge of administration in 1874. He 
was a scholar in Sanskrit and oriya and took keen interest in 
the spread of education. He set up a number of industries 
end gav« a different direction to the traditional modes of 
cultiva+'ion in the state. The .British bestowed on him the 
title of C.I.B. in 1889 and then K.C.I.B. in 1895 in recognition 
of his benevolent activities. The achievements during his 
period ore listed below. 

(i) He raised the Middle English school of the state to the 
standard of a High School, known as Rao’kumar English High 

School, which was affiliated to the Calcutta University in 

JL s "ti X'i o t# 

1885 (Samhalnur^Gazetteers, 1971 J 83 and The Sambalpur Patriot, 
Aoril 20, 1892). 

(ii) Ho started the postal and telegraphic services in the 
st'itc. During his time there were eleven post offices and two 
tflophone lines, connecting the eapitpl with Govindpur Railway 
station .'^nd Bal^^m, the largest K hama r of the king. The 
telephone fo.cility was 'free for the citizens of the state' 

(The Sambalpur Patriot, July 31 » 1901). 

(iii) Thr kins stopped taking free food from his subjects 
during his visits. This was the result of a complaint given 
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by the citizens to the Political igent incharge of Bamra 
state (The Sambalpur Patriot, April 19, 1893). 

(iv) Balara K hama r, the largest in the state was given special 
attention of the king, e.g., 

(a) For irrigation, a canal was dug to bring v/ater from the 
nearby river and w'^ter Wcos stored in ponds. 

(b) The nearby forest areas were cleared to make land 
cultivable. The irrigation facilities helped the king 
to get two crops in a year. The productivity wvont up to 
3,000 pudugs '^ in 1899, whereas it was only 300 p udugs 
during th< time of Brajasundar Sudhal Bev (The Sambalpur 
Patriot, Fov. 1, 1899). 

(o) The plots were prepared geometrically and were named. 

The king used to give instructions to his managers from 
the capital either over the phone or by messangers. 

(The Sambolour Patriot, Sept. 27, 1899). 

(d) One pump sot was installed with a capacity to extract 

200 gallons of water per minute in 1901 for the pui^ose 
of irrigation (The Sambalpur Patriot, Nov. 27, 1901). 

There was a facility to pump water upto the height of 
70-80 ft. (The Sambalpur Patriot, Feb, 11, 1903). 

P. yd ug s is approximately 400 kgs. 
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to bring them without their consent (0?he Sarabalpur Patriot, 
July 24, IR05), Thus, by using humanitarian grounds but 
essentially for self-interest of the necessity of labourers, 
the king banned the recruitment of labourers for Assam 
plantations from the state in 1902 (The Sambalpur Patriot, 

Nov. 29, 1902). 

(ix) Almost all the important places and the Khamar s were 
connected by road with the capital (Peogarh). Generally, all 
the roads were constructed by using bethi labour. 

(x) The king used to start work in his 0 2 ? some other 

construction work during the failure of crop to provide 
employment to the affected people (The Sambalpur Patriot, 

Peb. 4, 1903 ). The lower caste people were also coming from 
all parts of th e state to work in the K hamars to get prestige 
in their community. 

(xi ) The king also took initiative to stop child marriages 
and unnecessary expenditure on marriages. 

So, the initiative taken by the king Basudev .Sudhal Dev 
in all the above modernizing activities was carried on by 
his successor Sachlndanand Tribhuban Dev. 


(c ) Sa chid an an d Tri b hu ban D ev (1 903-1 9 16 ) ; 

Sacbidanand Tribhuban Dev was a prolific writer and he 
had several literary works to his credit. During his rule, The 



Sambalpur Patriot, the weekly published from Deogarh became 
more of a literary one than a news bulletin* During his time, 
in October 1905, Bamra came under the jurisdiction of the 
Orissa Division in Bengal, fhe major achievements of his 
periods are listed below. 

(i) He introduced the hydro-electric system at the P rad han 
Part v/atcr fall near the capital, Deogarh, in 1905 and 
electricity was sun^^licd to the carital. Gradualism' the 
electricity supply was extended to the various industries run 
by the state. 

(ii) Along with thr extention of cultivable area of the 

existing he created Hham g yg in Tusura and Sirgida. 

(iii) He made experim'^nts in the use of fertilizer and methods 
of cultivation to increase the yield of the fields. 

(a) Ho selected four plots and put four types of fertilizers 
tc choose the best one among them. The fertilizers 
were cowdung, bones of the cows and buffaloes, til and 
the rotten soil. 

(b) In another experiment he tried to see the difference 
between the ploughing in a half grown paddy plants 
and not ploughing at all after the sowing of paddy. 

/ 

fiv) Ho introduced threshers on his land. 
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(v) The demand of labourers in the state v;as so high that 
he had to advertise for one thousand labourers. He even 
recruited labourers from nearby states (The Sambalpur Patriot, 

June 12, 1915). 

(vi) There were factories of pottery at Palam and Deogarh and 
a tile factory was also started at Deogarh. The king sold 
clothes produced from his factory at a rate less than the 
prevailing rate of the market. One sugar mill was also set up 
at Rambhai. He also started a book publishing company at the 
canitol . 

''vii) '"he king appointed a Geologist to search for manganeso 
in the state. 

(viii) Several weavers from Bengal were recruited to teach the 
new type of weaving to weavers of the state so that they could 
make 2-3 pieces instead of one per day (The Sambalpur Patriot, 

June 10, 1905). 

(lx) Students were sent to Chakradharpur, the nearest forest 
training centre, to train them in forest management. 

(x) ’Then the British were encouraging the peopl,e to bring 

waste lend into cultivation with revenue free possession for 

five years, one had to get permission from the government. 

Put thp entemrising king of Bamra went even a step ahead to 

d eclared to 

raise the revenue and/„acquire the forest land without taking 
permission of the government (The Sambalpur Patriot June 12, 1905). 
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(xi) The Daraharud har Priya Devi Canal project was taken up 
in 1909 tc provide irrigation facility to the cultivators. 

<'xii) '^ho secnnd hospital of the state was built at Barkote 
in 1f^06. 

(xiii) The motor transport facility between Govindpur and 
■Deogarh was started in 1915. 

fxiv) The use of ^ethi^ labour for the construction of roads, 
temples etc, ccntinuod. The king defended bethi_ as it was 
f-’r thv. benefit of the people; if the king spent for every- 
thing, than nothing would be left for the welfare and raainte- 
nancG of the state (The Sambalpur Patriot, May 2, 1914). 

(d ) Dibyashankar ^ Sud h al Pey {,1 9 1 6 - 192 0 ) : 

He remained in power only from 1916 to 1920 and died a 
premature death. Nothing significant during his rule is known 
from th*-- available sources. 


(e) 3hanu£anga Tribhuban Dev (1920-1948): 

Bhanuganga Tribhuban I)ev, the 30th descend ent of the 
Banra ruling house, was the last king of Bamra. Bamra was 
merged with Orissa on January 1, 1948 after the Independence 
of India. After Independence he continued to represent his 
constituency in the Orissa Assembly upto 1980. He died in 
1981. 'f'ho devolopmcntal work of the last king is somewhat 
of a different nature as compared to the earlier kings, as 
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mentioned TdcIow. 

'i) The ’Grow More Food ’ campaign, which was started in 
the 1930s, continued till the Independence vigorously. The 
officials and the 'responsihle citizens’ of the state were 
asked to educate the people about the necessity to grow more 
food. The king himself travelled throughout the state to 
encourage the people (Report on the Administration of Bamra 
State 1942-43). 

(ii ) The state reclaimed forest land and gave it to the people 
to cultivate rent-free for five years. 

(iii) The king distributed seeds of wheat, potatoes, pulses, 
various vegetables etc. to the people throughout the state. 

(iv) The state continued to spend money to renovate the 
existing tanks and on new irrigation projects. 

(v) The king planted 300 orange trovos in an area of 300 
acroo at Badbahal. 

(vi ) There was a Sal tree plantation area in a 200 acre land 
near Bamra railway station. 

Tvii) There was a model dairy at Beogarh to supply milk to 
the Royal family and others of the state. 

(viii) One wooden- toys factory was set up at Govindpur. 

(ix) There were twelve Bha nbhadis (Grannaries) in the state 
+0 give loans to the needy at a nominal rate. 
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(x) Primary education was free in the state and special 
attention was paid to education of children of backward 
communl ties. 

(xi) Initiative was taken to stop shifting cultivation and 
the state succeeded in persuading some Bhuiyans and Khonds of 
the state. Allotment of land, interest free loan, bullocks, 
seeds, implements were tht attractions given to the tribals 
to give up shifting cultivation. 

3.10 TRIBA IiS AMD PHE BRITISH RAJ 

Among all the tribes inhabiting the state, the Bhuiyans 
occupy an important place. They are the earliest known 
inhabitants of the state (Bahadur, 1977: 2). It is said that 
the first Raja of Bamra was a child cf the Patna house of 
Orissa, who was kidnapped from his home and installed as a king 
of Bamra by Bhuiyans and Khonds. (Russel and Biralal, 1975: 307). 
The members of Bhuiyan tribe were the household servants of 
Bamra Raja 's family. 

Before the colonial rule, the Bhuiyans practised 
shifting cultivation freely and gave a nominal tribute in 
kind to the king. They supplied vegetables, goats and other 
wild animals during the festivals or ceremonies of the Royal 
family. The village headmen were in charge of the general 
administration and collection of tribute from their respective 
villag Gs » > ' 
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It ie only after the British rule, that rent was 
imposed on shifting cultivation. The area under shifting 
cultivation was measured hy the forest department and the 
rate charged was Rs. 1 and nine annas per m a_n . (Cohden- 
Ramsay, L.T.B., 1910: 123). Then, anticipating trouble by 
the tribal s, the British did not stop it all of a sudden but 
allowed them to burn the forest for one day only for this 
t,ype of cultivation (mhe Sarabalnur Patriot, March 14, 1894). 
Gradually they attracted the shifting cultivators towards 
settled agriculture to increase the state revenue and also to 
save the forest for the commercial use. They were asked to 
apply for the allotment of a forest area to burn and were 
allowed to cultivate it rent free for five years, or more in 
some cases. (Report on the Administration of Bamra State 1942- 
43, p. 31). The state provided seeds, bullocks, clothes, 
irrigation facilities and interest free loan from the state 
gr-innarios for their food during cultivation of the first year. 
(Report on the Administration of Bamra State 1943-44,p.44) • 
Bnsudev Sudhal .Deb, the then king of Bamra, did not give forest 
contract to individuals and companies, unlike the nearby states 
of Bairnkhol, Bonai and Sambalpur, and did the business himself 
under the n.'vne of Ra,1kumar's Sleeper Business from 1888. v The 
Samhalpur District Gazetteers, 1971, p. 180 ). In 1906 he 
appointed a ranger to hold charge of the forest department. 

Phe Mng demarcated forest into Res erye^ and Khasa . There 
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w'^s prca of 452.6 sq. miles of reserved forest out of the 
total area of 1988 sq. miles of the state. (Report of the 
Idministrati':'!) cf thf Bamra State for the year 1938-39: 12). 

The p'raainf? charge was also raised from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 
per year per pair of bullocks- (The Samhalpur Patriot, 

Fob. 7, 1894). For th" regeneration of the newly cut forest, 
the state closed that for grazing for five years. (Report on 
the Administration of Bamra State 1942-43: 27). The carrot 
and stick policy, on the cne hand putting constraints an the 
practice of shifting cultivation and on the other hand providing 
inoontives for changing to settled agriculture. The Bhuiyans 
and Khonds agreed to settle down to wet cultivation in 1940s. 
(Renort on the Administration of Bamra State 1943-44: 44). 

At first the Khonds of Kansar block switched over to settled 
wot cultivation. ’Then Bhuiyans of Pauri s^w the benefits 
given by the state to Khonds, they also approached for bullocks 
and seeds to take to settled agriculture. (Repaid: on the 
Administration of Bamra State 1942-43: 31). It was reported 
th^t in the Pauri block where Bhuiyans Inhabit, the shifting 
cultiv’*’ ti-' n was almast stopped and there was a decrease of 
320 acres in th' entir'' block of Pauri. The state spent Rs. 
3,040/- during 1942-43» Rs. 3>192/- in 1943-44, Rs. 2,926/- 
in 1944-45 and Rs. 3,081/- in 1945-46 in giving incentives to 
the shifting cultivators. ('Report on the Administration of 
Bamra State l942-43» 43-44, 44-45 ahd 45-461. 
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kinr was vi siting the forest areas especially the 
Fnuri hlcc’- fn capture elephants and to hunt the wild animals. 
The r!on-+rihals W'^re also nroviding • hethi labour in the 
mission of th« ’■cina, but the Bhuiyans were playinc a key role 
as they were knov;ing the ways and movempnts of the animals 
in the forest. The tribals were guarding the camp of the 
king day and night. This was the first major interaction of 
th® hill tribes with the plains people of the state. Of course, 
less number of Bhuiyans were coming to plain areas for 

* bethi ' because of their special position in the state. 
Ornduolly, when the importance of forest was realised during 
the British rule, they started working with the non-tribals for 
tho cutting of trees of the forest. So the most inaccessible 
parts of the state also became accessible for the non-tribals 
and business transaction began to take place between them. 
Because of the ban on shifting cultivation and even if where 
it was allowed in a limited areas, the fallow period became 
short, arean for shifting cultivation continued to be less 
and lens year after year as the population increased and the 
attraction of nif’T*ket commodities, they were forced to take 
loan from tho nearby non-tribals. The respondents reported that 
thc;’ began to bring loan from the non-tribals in kind during 
the last phase of the colonial rule. Generally the business 
of money lending was oontixillad by .GQ..u ntias and others revenue 
fro-^ 1-nd holders. Since the weekly markets were the only 
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centres o.f tr'*'^in?7, the king was encouraging the people 
towards this by not imposing any tax in the less developed 
areas. (Cobden- Ramsay, I.S.B. , 1910; 121 ). 

3.11 POS;,^. PERI OD 

Aft-r Independence, thr Government of India has continued 
with the policies of the colonial government except some 
nopulivst measures of various ’’felfaro Schemes. 

'^housh th^' rov.'^TTm'^nt has b^'^n pursuing to stop shifting 
cultivation fully with incentives and restriction, they have achi- 
ovtd only in some areas, fhe non-availability of forest 
produce by which thev were managing moat of time of the year, 
wild animals and birds, expensive settled cultivation and 
lack of irrigation facilities they have been leaving it and 
going back to the earlier stage of shifting cultivation, "fhe 
sch'rrac of settling shifting cultivators on plains land started 
in 1050. Dijiring the ton years from 1950 to I960, 5,000 families 
w.-.rc sr.ttltKl on 25,000 acres of land. Non-availability of 
ouit.-.'bl*;- Ir-nds and reluctance of the tribals in going to far 
off I'h'-ir present habitation are main Impedimc-nts in the 
succcsoful implomentation of the scheme." (See Tenth Report 
Commissioner Sohedulcd Castes rnd Scheduled Tribes, 1960-61; 

100), Th:n again it is reported that the shifting cultivators 
arc reluctant to adopt wet cultivation looking at the pre- 
carious situation of their fellow p-eople and demanding at 
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first rnsur'- adcqu^-te se ttlcm.-nt faciliti:;s with allotment 
of lanl for orriculture. (Mahapatra, 1968; 404). 

?hz 'Ocogarh and Kuchinda subdivisions of the Sambalpur 
district, which were the part of Barara state have a area of 
1,047 miles of forest areas out of th; total area of 

2,372 so. miles of the district and out of 1,045 sq. miles of 
of th- forest ar-'.as 4B0 sq. miles are demarcated as the- 
res-rved forest. ''The Sambalpur District Gazetteers, 

1971: 175). '^h.-*' rGs*-rvcd forests arc leased to individuals 

and private companies for timbor, bamboo and ken dul eaves. The 
Gontractora mak/- road in the forest areas to bring the forest 
produce by trucks. So both males and females of the tribal 
areas gat employment there at best for a period of six months 
and can earn Hs. 600/- to Rs. 800/- during this period. The 
tribals spend this amount for clothes, food during the lean period 
and marriages, the repayment of debt and above all in 
drinking. 

Thf industri. s which were set up by the king are no more 
functioning and in thv.- post-independence period none of the 
industri- s of Sambalpur district are found in Bamra state. 

Thr Bourkrla steel plant and Ra^gangpur cement factory of the 
nearby Sundargarh district mainly attract the people of the 
state. The tribals of Kuchinda sub-division especially Kisans, 
Oraons etc, go to these places to work as un-skilled labourers. 
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Thr ■'Ihuiyans of 'Oeogerh sub-division mainly work under the 
,iungl<* contractors, various devolopmcntal projects like road, 
bridgr etc., and th: non-tribal landlords of the state. I’he 
Bhuij/ans of both hills and plairp areas work as farm labourers 
of th • nnn-tribal money lenders of the plains areas when they 
cannot repay the loan. This ensures a steady labour supply 
for the landlords-cum-moneylenders of the nearby plaim areas. 
They sell various forest produce like fruits, processed roots 
and tubers, firewood, lea've cups in the nearby plainsareas and 
weekly markets. 
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SilfTIIlC* Cl^LilVAilOK AND OTHER ALLIED ECONOMIC ACi'IVIl'IDS 

AT'iONG THE BHJIYANS 


4.1 INTRCDrCTIOI] 

Tl^e agriculturol operation of the shifting 
cultivation is different from the agricultural operation of 
thr settled land cultivation of the plains. Then it also 
vari-’s from t-rihe to trihc. So in this chapter at first a 
general dnscrirtion of shifting cultivation is presented in 
section 4.?. It is followed by the shifting cultivation in 
India and OriBoa in sections 4.3 and 4.4 respectively. A 
general description of the distribution of shifting cultivation 
land in Orissa is doscrib(=>d in section 4.5. "^hen the shifting 
cultivation among the Bhuiyans is presented in section 4.6. 
Yarious patches of shifting cultivation land and the types of 
labour involved in cultivation are described in sections 4.7 
and 4.0 respectively. Agricultural calender is described in 
section 4.9. After this other allied economic aotivi tits 
like hunting (4.10), food gathering (4.11) and hiring out of 
Inbour io the .jungle contractors (4.12) are described, 

4.2 S’lEPTI NG CTfL"TOT I0N 

Shifting cultivation is the primitive system of land 
use which started from the neolithic period (Ohilde, 1956). 

200 million people covering a area of 36 million sq. kma 
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(.Bancrjte, 1972) are still at this primitive stage of cultiva- 
tion. Phis typ' of cultivation is generally found in the 
hilly aroan "yith high rainfall and high temperature, where 
th conditions more suitable for the quick growth of 
plants’* (3os^, 1902: 216). fhese areas are generally not well 
connected with th-' ont.side world either hy road or rail-ways. 
Phry p<>nrT?lly inhabit in th:^ hillv tracts of hoardering 
ar^'OR oP different states f'Vidyarthi and .Rai, 1977: 122), 

The inncceosib.n i ty of the area prevents the. developed people 
to acttlr down in those ar.'as and on the other hand the 
shifting cisltivotors prefer to at'^y there because of the 
avail '’hi! 1 tv of various tvnes of fruits, roots, tubers and 
wild animals from which they live a substantial period of the 
year. The limited contact with the outsiders helps them to 
pursu^ th':ir customs and traditions on their own way. The 
tcchnii-uo of cultivation is almost same everywhere with their 
indigencous tools (rdoo., 1982; 2l6). The use of better 
rn- tal Lraplt riit-n to cm b : attributed onljr to the: degree of 
jxposurc of that pod r ty with the outside world. The 
ropulaMon rrrwpsurc '■m'''’ thr restriction of the respective 
govemm-nts on th ■ destruction of forests lessen the land-man 
ratio --nd consonU'^ntl.y th«, fallow period also becomes short, 
Th& r.;'pfptrd and continuous cultivation of the. same patch 
for gom ? vears start e'*"' because of the scarcity of forest 
land. '’h first intensive cultivation of the '.forest land was 
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stprte^ by ra'='n b^^cause of the demographic reason (Godelier, 
1972: 312). The intensive cultivation brings better implements 
with it from outside and changes the communal nature of the 
society. The vast area of the land, various operations and 
the surroundings of it require the communal effort of the 
societv. The intensification of the cultivated land lessen 
the area and requires capital for preparation, operation and 
implements for a better yield. 'This is the way how the egali- 
tarian society gives way to the class society in the due course 
of time. 

4.3 SHI FTING CUL TIVAT ION IN INDIA 

Shifting cultivation is practised in almost all the 
tropical hilly areas of various states in India. The states 
like Assam, Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Manipur, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Tripura, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, where the ecological surroundings are suitable 
for thin ty^jo of cultivation, it is practised widely, whereas 
in ntaten like Kerala, Karnataka, Sikkim, Gujarat and Bihar, 
it io practised on s smaller scale, (See Table No, 4.1 
for the location, population and areas covered by this type 
of cultivation ) . 
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MBLO 4.1: T7,^mes of tribos and their population, practising 

shifting cultivation, areas in which this practice 
is followed in the States/Union Territories and 
acreage under shifting cultivation 


Name of Name of the 

the State Tribes 

Total Popu 
lation 
depending 
on shift- 
ing culti- 
vation 
(Approx. ) 

-Total 
acreage 
of land 
(Approx) 
utilised 
for 

shifting 

cultiva- 

tion 

(aorres) 

Name of the 
district, division 
areas where 
shifting cultiva- 
tion is carried 
on 



2“ — 



.. — 

And hra 
Trndesh 

Bngritn, Gad a has, 
Knmmaras Tondo- 
Kapus, Sonda-Reddis, 
Londa-Dborn, Molis, 
Manna Dbora, Nayaks, 
Torjas, Rena, 

Savaras. 

2,00,000 

96,000 

Srikakulam district 
Agency tracts 
Visakhapatnam 
District, Bast 
Godavari district, 
Nest Godavari 
District, 

Assam 

Chakma, Garo, 

Jaintia, Khasi, 
Lushai, Lalung, 
Mikir, Mizo, Naga 

9,79,000 

5,08,800 

Garo Hills, United 
Mikir and North 
Cachar Hills, 

United Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, 

Naga Hill district. 
Plain district 
of Kainrup, Nowgong 
of Cachar. 

.Bihor 

3ir,1ia, Khoria, 
Norwe, Mal-Pbaria, 
Sauria Pharia 

1,15,000 

456 

Singhbhum, Santhal 
Parganas, Ranchi 
district. 

Gujarat 

Bhil, Kunbi, 

Kokanis, Mavohi. 

25,000* 

73,300* 

Dang district and 
in some parts of 
Surat district. 

Serai a 

Irular, Kurumbas, 
Kuri Chians, 

Mudugar, Paniyan 

10,000 

10,000 

Attapaddy Amson, 
Valluvanad taluk, 
Malabar district 


eon td . . , 
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[TABLE 4 

, 1 : Contd. ) 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

fad hya 
^radesh 

Agariya, Baiga, 
Bharia, Gond, 

Foravp, ^odaV-u, 

Mad i a , Ma j hwar , 
Mawasi . 

30,000 

9,47,680 

Burg, 3a star 

Chhind war , Chan da, ; 

Balaghat, Nandi a, 
Raigarh. 

Tadras 

Fadar, Ku rumba g, 
Malasar, Pulayanag, 
Paniyan 

2,200 

3,000 

Coimbatore district, ; 
Nilgiris district. 

lohara- 

shtra 

Halkki, Fotari, 
Kunhi, Kuraari 
Marnhta, Maria, 

Gond, PhaJcur, 

Wakhala 

* 

* 

Kolaba district, : 

South Chanda. Bivn . , ; 

Janjira Sub-division .[ 

I 

i 

‘lysore 

BettaJcuruba, Jenu- 
kuruba, Kanbis, 
Kuman, Marati, 
Soligars. 

14,000 

2,500 

Interior mountainous I 
tracts of Belgaum 
and South Kanara 
district. j 

Drissa 

Bhuiyan of Bhuyan, 
Bhunjia, Gadaba, 
Jatapu, Juang, 
Kondakoya, Khanda, 
Kotia, Paroja, Saora 

9,35,700 

• 

4,00,000 

Keonjhar, Sundergarh, 
Bhenkanal, Sambalpur,| 
Kalahandi, Gan jam, 
Koraput, 

'''/est 

Beni^nl 

Toto 

not 

availa- 

ble 

not 

availa- 

ble 

Jalpaiguri 

District. 

Manipur 

Angami, Kabul, 
Kacha-^-agar, 

Maring, Tangkhul 

1,83,000 

54,000 

In the hill tracts 
of the Union 
Territory. 

Tripura 

Ohalina, Garo, 

Halam. Jamatia, Kuki 
Lushai, Mag, Noatia, 
Boang, Tripura. 

95,501 

P 

1,16,900 

Sadar Khawai, 
Kailashahar, Kamal- 
pur, Sonemura, 

Bel on i a and Amarpur 
Sub-division . 


Total : 

25,89,401 

22,75,616 



* Both for Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
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It is known "by various names in different regions. 

( Jhum in Assam, 'lekonglu in Nagaland, Adiakik in Arunachal 
Pradesh, Ifoknismong in Tripura, Talia, Dahi and Podu in Orissa, 
Pend a, Bewar , Pip a and Dahi a in Madh 3 /a Pradesh, ¥ atra in 
Rajasthan, ¥al er in Gujarat, Kumri in Tamil Nadu, Kumari in 
Western Ghats and Kumaro and Khallu in Bihar) . Though the 
operation of this type of cultivation is almost same every- 
where, the year of holding of a patch, and fallow period vary 
from each other mainly because of the density of the population. 

The very character of the cultivation does not allow to 
own the forest land privately by an individual. It is owned 
by the entire village or by the chief of the clan, where the 
clan head takes the responsibility to distribute the land 
according to the need of the ooncemed families. Alter the 
distribution of the land an individual owns the allotted patch 
for a specific period and then again leaves that for regenera- 
tion. Since, there is no rule that a specific patch will be 
cultivated by the same person, whenever that comes under 
cultivation, the landed property is owned jointly. 

The carrying capacity of the soil varies from region to 
region. The fertility of the soil, rainfall density of 
population and the availability of forest land affect the 
general social structure of that society. (See Table No. 4.2 
for the carrying capacity of the land under shifting cultivation). 
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TABLE 4.2 : Carrying capacity of land under shifting cultiva- 
tion in their regions. 



South 

Mzoram 

Keonohar 

mils 

Abu 3 hmar 
mils 

Rainfall 

330 

165 

145 

Average slope 

220 

190 

160 

Shifting cycle in 
years 

6 

12 

18 

Years of holding the 
land 

1 

2 

2 

Percentage of 
cultivable land 

34 

54 

29 

Production rate of 
crops in kg. per acre 

540 

225 

340 

Present density of 
population per km. 

5.1 

24.4 

2.4 

Carrying densitv 

14.5 

9.5 

5.5 


per km. 


Erom the table, it is marked that in Kaonjhar area of 
Orissa the high density of population and the low yield in 
their fields, they find it difficult to eke out their livings 
with their traditional economic activities. The high percentage 

r ■ , 
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cultivable land in Keon^har area in comparison to the other 
two, encourages some towards the settled cultivation where as 
others are forced to migrate either to the shifting cultivation 
areas of their nearby places or to the plaiiB areas for wages. 

Then the imposition of taxes, rents and grazing charges during 
the colonial regime and grazing charges and illegal exaction 
of money by forest officials in Post-In dependence period force 
them to borrow from the local non-tribal money-lenders. The 
manufactured goods of the outside world like clothes, iron 
implements and especially tobacco, which they do not produce 
enter into thoir society by local non-tribal traders to make 
them more dependent on the market. When tho- tribals created 
problem for the colonial government, they tried to -control them 
indirectly by making their economy more diversified without inter- 
fering in their traditional administrative set up. (Majumdar, 
1980). As a consequence of this the non-tribals entered into 
their area to capture the land which was waiting for cultivation 
and in due course of time land became a saleable and trans- 
ferable commodity during the British regime, 

4.4 S HIPTIH& ObLTIYATIQN IH ORISSA 

Thr tribals of Orissa practise shifting cultivation in 
some form or other in almost all districts. The hill Bo nd a, 

Koya, Ehond , Parana. Gad aba . Sacra of Eoraput district , 

Sao ra of Ganjara district and Khond of Phulbanl and y> 
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Kalahandi, Pauri Bhuiyan and Khond of Sambalnur district 
numbering about 9^35,700 practise- shifting cultivation in a 
areas of 4,00,000 acres. The shifting cultivators of Orissa 
constitute of the total shifting cultivators in India 

and cover an area of 17 . 57 % of the total land utilised for it. 
Th^ total estimated population end area include both the 
exclusively shifting cultivators and others who are akin to 
this type of cultivation (see map 2..1 for the areas of 
shifting cultivation in Orissa). Those are Taungya cultivation, 
B ahia cultivation and Thaila cultivation. Taungya cultivation 
is that one where the Government allows the tribals to 
cultivate a patch of forest like the shifting cultivation, 
rent free and asks them to grow forest trees in it. "It 
corresponds more or less to , ag ro silvi cul ture which is 
conspicuous by its absence in any part of Orissa (Patnaik, 

1982; 250). 

cultivation the branches of the trees of the 
nearby?’ forest areas are cut and spread over the settled land. 

The burnt branches provide manure to the settled land. Another 
form of Da hi a cultivation is again to manure the field but 
the process is quite different to the first. Here, instead 
of carrying the branches to the field, they cut the branches 
in the hill slopes and bum before the rainfall, so that the 
rainfall automatically brings down the ashes to the proposed 


f 1 (=1 a . 
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Thalia or Gora cultivation is also more or less like 
shifting cultivation with the only exception that it is 
situated at the foot hills or slightly ^loping land. 

4 . 5 O^-J^IDRSHIP OF L AM) UMDBR SHimNG giIDTIVA[EION IN ORISSA 

In the past villages were established mainly by one 
clan and hence the land was owned by all the villagers. The 
head of the clan with the assistance of other family heads 
used to distribute land among the villagers. ¥hen the relatives 
and other tribals came to settle in the village, the same 
principle continued. 

¥here as the B huiyans, Ju angs and Khonds own the forest 
land jointly, the Bonds, Koya and Saora of Koraput and Gan jam 
district own the land like private property (Mahapatra and 
Devi, 1972-73). 4mong Bond a and Saora each household owns 
a number of sites, inherited by the sons and even sold or 
mortgaged like the settled wet lands of the plaiiE areas, the 
mortgaging of the swiddens is mainly confined to the Sa ora . 
Though the private ownership of the swiddens among Saoras. 

B on das and Koyas is an exception in the primitive land use 
system, they still maintain the tradition of reciprocity and 
co-operative effort in the cultivation since shifting cultiva- 
tion requires communal effort in most of its operation and 
hence the private ownership has not been able to change most 
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of the primitive ways of the exploitation of the resources. 

They work in each others fields without wages and do not 
consider the exchange of labour also strictly. So when all the 
other related activities are more or less similar how private 
ov;nership of swiddens came to that society, remains mysterious 
as the author has not explained it historically. 

4.6 SHIFT IHG OULTIVATI OF AM ONG 'Tl-Ili; BHUIYANS 

The Bhuiyans of the hilly areas practise mainly shifting 
cultivation. They call it Biringa . The cultivated patch is 
called as Kamana. and to distinguish one from the other they 
refer to the predominant crop of that patch like Biri , , (U rd ) 
Kamana. Dhana (Paddy) Kamana and Jali (a type of millet) 

Kamana . The sites are named after the respective names of 
the hills. 

The fallow period varies from 4 to 12 years mainly 
because of the size of the forest areas and population of the 

respective villages. But in Bamra area it varies from 4 to 

1 

8 years. lach and every household owns three patches of 
shifting land. The entire land is owned jointly by the 
villagers. The headman distributes the patches to the villa- 
gers every year with the help of other heads of the families 

1. Bata collected by th e authors from all the villages of 
Bamra, where shifting cultivation is practised. 
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of the ■village. The distribution pattern maintains the 
egalitarian princinle^, • by, distributing equally among the 
Tillagers irrespective of the strength of the families, where 
the forest aieas is too small to allot on the basis of labour 
power of the respective families. Sut where the forest area.: 
is more the villagers culti-vate on the basis of the labour 
power of the concerned family. The villagers are not allowed 
to sell or mortgage their share to the comparatively well-to- 
do persons like the Bo nda. s and gao ras of ICoraput district of 
Orissa. Since the allotted Kh asra forest for shifting cultiva- 
tion is demarcated by the goverament to the re^ective villages, 
there is no dispute regarding the boundary between the villages. 
Thor? are some cases v;here the well-to-do families manage to 
get a share of the shifting land from the nearby villages. 

These- families bribe the headman and his allies of the concerned 
village to get the share. 

4.7 TTPBS OP SHIPTING LAND AND THE CROPS GR0;/N ID THOSE 
PATbllBS ""’^"'^''' “ 

The Bhuiyans of Parara cultivate the same patch continu- 
ously for three years and then leave that for regeneration. 

The site-patch matrix is given below to show the possession 
of patches at a time among the Bhuiyans ( See Table 4.3 ). 
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TABLE 4,3: Site patch matrix of shifting 
the holding, fallow period and 
among the Bhuiyans 


Year 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

• 1985 

1986 

1987 


B 

D 

J 

^3 

B 

ng 

D 

”6 

J 

^6 

B 

n2 


L 

^2 

J 

«2 

B 




D 

^5 

J 

n^ 

B 


D 

n^ 


Subscript indicates site. 

Subscript indicates patch or crop. 

B = Stands for Biifai 

L = Stands for hhaxxa, 

J = Stands for 7aIT~ " 

to are sites. 

Row indicates any one year. 

Box indicates a seven year cycle. 


cultivation to show 
the cropping pattern 


J 


B 

D 

J 

n^ 

B 

n? 

D 

n,^ 

J 

Uj 
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(a) BiiM Kamana : * 

In this patch they mainly grow 3irhi (Urd) along with 
l ila (a variety of til) Bhunka, (a variety of beans), galnsa, 
Su turi ( a varieties of millet) co cumber and pumpkin. All 
th<^ above mentioned beans, millets and even B irhL are peculiar 
to the Bhuij^'ans. The vegetables cocumber, pumpkin etc. are 
grown recently, most probably after their contact with the 
outside world. Henceforth we will call this as the first 
patch. 

(b) Bhana Kamana or Jala : 

Tn the second year of cultivation of the same patch, 
they grow paddy, raaif^e, ga ngei, mandia or kada, kangu , Ti sd ia . 
Among all the crops of this natch, only mandia , maize and 
ga ng si are grown in the nearby plains areas where as kangti and 
ti^sdiS and even the variety of paddy are peculiar to the 
Bhuiyans. The names of the various varieties of paddy grown 
here are Juna and Barhachal i . In case of the non-availability 
of this variety they do not take the seed from the non-tribals 
and bring from other shifting cultivation villages. Henceforth 
we will call this as the second patch. 

Jali Ka m ana or Hala : 

This is the third and the last year of cultivation of ■ 
the same patch. Here they grow some poor millets like J.?li.^ 
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0^ fian^ei. 

After two years of culti-vation, it does rot have 
sufficient grown hushes to provide ashes as the manure. So 
it is not burnt like the above two patches. It attracts less 
to the Bhui3rans and even in most of the cases it is abondoned 
for the natural recovery. It again becomes Birhi Kamana. after 
■the stipulated fallow period. Henceforth we will call this 
as the third patch. 

4.8 TYPBS OF lABOUR 

The labour intensive cultivation of this type of land 
requires more labour. Since, the members of one family find 
it difficult to manage various agricultural operations in time, 
they hire labour from other members of the village. In this 
section, various tj^pes of labour found among the Bhuiyans is 
described . 

(a) ¥a g.e Labour : 

¥hen the Bhuiyans work in their own society, they get 
four kgs. of paddy along with breakfast and lunch. The 
villagers rarely hire wage labours for various operations of 
shifting cultivation. They hire mainly for the difficult 
and hard jobs like cutting of the trees of swiddens and 
weeding. The demand of wage labourers by the landowners of 
the nearby plains areas also sometime attract the Bhuiyans, 
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where they get oomparatively less than their own society. If 
they go for wages during harvesting they get 4 kgs. of paddy 
as wages and lunch, where as for other work they get only 
4 kgs. of paddy. The Bhuiyans do not go to the distant 
villages for wages though the wages is quite higher than the 
nearby plains area villages. They justify the higher rate, 
which includes breakfast, lunch excluding the pa 3 raient as only 
the members of their society are benefitted by that. They give 
more importance to the food than the pasrment as the hiring of 
labourers is done mainly during the lean period. Sometimes 
the employer gives the wages after harvesting and only gives 
the food to the labourers. 

B x change Labour : 

They exchange the labour among themselves during the 
various operation of shifting cultivation. Here also breakfast 
and lunch is essential. They do not calculate the number of 
days of work strictly. So far as one does not have his own 
work and gets food, he readily accepts the task of working 
for the needy villagers. 

(c) lab our Brovlded by Relatives : 

During the peak season of cultivation, mainly during 
cutting of trees, weeding and harvesting, they invite the 
relatives of other villages to help them. The relatives are 



drawn both from the plaireand hilly areas. During their stay 
the invitee only gives food to them and after harvesting at 
the time of their departure he gives them some of the produce 
of their fields, rice or paddy. 

(d ) Labour by the Villa gers for. Peast : 

This type of labour is called Ba,1 among Bhuiyans. Here 
one man from each family work half day for the person who 
gives a goat for the feast of the village. Generally, the 
concerned person gives that animal during the festival and 
gets the labour during the cultivation time. Sometime the 
villagers decide long before the festival for this type of 
arrangement where as in some cases the concerned individual 
approaches the village council for this t 3 rpe of labour. The 
price of the animal does not correspond to the wages, what 
they would have got in the as usual cases. The possession of 
domestic animals is considered to be beneficial for them, as 
most of them arc getting their way out to the non-tribal 
traders and moneylenders. 

(e) Lahpur b^r the Unmarried, Boy s and. ^G i rls f or Fe ast ; 

This type of labour is also called Ba.i . If a villager 
is in need of labour for his agricultural operation approaches 
the unmarried hoys or the girls of the village and strikes a 
bargain with them. They get the wages in kind like chickens, 



rioe and sometlmss la cash, whloh is spent mainly for the 
treatment of the hoys and girls, who come to the village for 
dancing , After harvesting usually the unmarried hoys and 
o^asslonally girls also visit various Shuiyan villages lor 
dancing and on such oooaslons the boys and girls feel it as 
their responsibility to treat them properly. Besides this, 
whenever two or more boys come to the village in some pretext 
or other, the girls of the village Invite them for a dance in 
the night and in the last night the girls arrange a feast in 
their honour. This is applicable to the boys also. Since all 
the unmarried boys and girls are attached with this type of 
labour, it is a case of their Du^ /youth dormitory). It is 
prevalent in almost all tribal societies (Saohidananda, 1 S 66 : 
100). Here also like the previous Bal, the payment is not 

made just on the day of the lahnn-r* >^4- -u ■■ 

U.L cnc. laoour, hut when the hoys and 

girls require take from the concerned persons. 


Among all the types of labour excluding the first one, 
others arc peculiar to the trlbi societies. They decide the 
mode of payment suitable to their society, and pay mainly 
after the harvesting. When they need more labour especially 
during weeding, they give goats, chicken, home prepared beer 
to the labourers, which cost, much less than the prevailing 
gw rates. The payment in kind is given more importance 
than the cash. During summer, when they get employment under 
jungle contractors, they demand more than the prevailing rate 
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to the non~tribal employers. The non-tribal people hire the 
tribals for the cutting of bamboos and firewood in the forest 
for their personal use and have to pay Rs. 5 to 6 per day to 
th era . 

4.9 AGRICULTURAL CAISKDER 

Among Bhuiyans, after houses have been repaired or 
built in March the village council under the leadership of 
the headman decides the suitable patch for Birina a. . Where the 
forest areas is limited, they distribute the specific patch 
equally among the villagers and where there is more forest 
areas, they decide on the basis of the growth of vegetation of 
the various patches. Then they decide a day for the felling 
of trees of their respective patches. The agricultural 
calender of shifting cultivation includes selection and cutting 
of forest, burning and removing of wood, sowing, weeding, 
watching, harvesting, worshipping and merry making (Vidyarthi, 
1963: 33), and is almost same among all the shifting cultiva- 
tors of the world. But with the changed situation, the method 
of opcro.tion has also changed considerably. The techniques 
of cultivation is more developed where the shifting cultivators 
arc exposed to the outside world more and variations are even 
found within the same society, where the elites interact 
more wlfb the outsiders than their fellow beings. 



Since the interest in various patches of shifting 
cultivation decreases after every year of cultivation of the 
patch, the Bhuiyans take more interest in . completing various 
operations on the first patch in time. Then the- operation of 
the plots varies he cause of the variety of crops grown in 
those patches. The description of various operation of each 
patches is given helow. 

(a ) girst Pat ch _^o f __ Shi fti ng_ Cultiv a tion ; 

(i ) Ghu c hakati. ( cutting of hushes) : 

After the distribution of site, at first the women cut 
the small bushes of the first patch in the month of chaitra . 
Since it does not require hard work and is considered a boring 
job by the men, women are given the task of this operation. 

(ii ) Gachakati^^ ( c u t t in g of trees) : 

Since it requires hard work, men generally do this job. 
They do not cut the fruit trees like mango, laahua, kha jur, etc. 
of the field. Some of the small trees are also left, which 
provide support for a variety of beans. They start the work 
in the field from early morning and return home as the after- 
noon heat reaches its height. During this time they invito 
their relatives from the plain? areas to help them in finishing 
this operation. The widows or where adult male members are 
absent, hire labour or seek the help of kins for this job. 
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TMs operation takes 10-20 mandays. After the cutting 
of trees they stop the work of the first patch and allow the 
logs and tranches to heconie dry for a month. Sometimes an 
early monsoon lengthen the period of drying. 

(ii i ) pijii .lag.i...(ji urn ing_ of leaves sm all branches) : 

Before burning the patch, they clear the adjoining areas 
of the nearby forest to prevent the fire for further burning 
of forests, 

Bih ilagi is done after 15 days of the previous operation. 
All the small branches and leaves are spread all over the 
field and burnt. The new bom bushes are perished and logs are 
also partially burnt. The supporting trees for the beans are 
burnt in a special way by heaping leaves and small dry branch’es 
around the base. This is done primarily by the men and since 
it does not require more mandays they do not take outside 
labour. It takes hardly 2-5 mandays of labour, 

(ivl Adapu da (b urn ing of logs) ; 

This comes after 15 days of the previous one, A successful 
burn and proper distribution all over the field is essential 
for a better yield. Generally it takes 4-6 mandays of labour 
and in some cases where the logs are not dried fully takes 
a longer time. They do not require outside labour for this 
operation. 
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BirM- Buna (sowing' of Urd. ) : 

After one or tv;o heavy rainfall# the soil becomes cool 
and light. The men broadcast the seeds of B irh4 Tili- . cocuraber, 
pumpkin all over the field in a rainy day and at the same 
time women cut the new bom bushes of the field.- The women 
cut the bushes by a sickle and keep wherever they cut the 
bushes. This operation is called t)a ti kata. So both the 
operations of BirH. Buna and Patikata go simultaneously. They 
dig small holes with the help of a digging stick around the 
supporting trees for beans and plant the seed in those holes. 
It takes one to two days and does not require outside labour. 

(vi) Ghasa Bacha (v'eeding ) ; 

It comes in the month of Septeraber-October. This is a 
labour intensive and lengthy operation. All the types of labour 
are utilised in this operation. It takes 60-140 mandays and 
ends in November. 


(vii) Rakshyasi Puji (Puna of the Demon): 

During the weeding they collect half kg. of rice and a 
chicken from each and every household holding shifting land 
and perform .Puja in the middle of the land to satisfy their 
forest deity. The women and children are not allowed to see 
this Puja. 
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(viii) Watching : 

Since the wild animals like hear, Samhhar , wild boar, 
monekey and the birds destroy the crops, they watch the field 
day and night. They prepare small huts above the gTOund called 
Bhad i^ in the middle or on a slightly high place of their 
fields, which acts as the temporary home for them up to the 
harvesting of the crops. The buming logs under the Bh adi 
save them from winter and also help them to light their 
(home mado tobacco pipe) throughout the day. In the morning, 
when men return to the village, the children go to the field 
mainly to scare the birds. During the day time v/hen the wild 
animals do not come, they sleep in the Bhadi s and give the 
responsibility of watching to women and children. In the 
night time the men, sometime with their wives beat tins, Chi ngu 
(drum used b^'' the tribals) and shout to scare the wild animals. 
Most of the families cook their food in the field and stay 
there day and night. 

(ix) Harvesting: 

They keep on harvesting the crop from October and finish 
in the latter phase of November. Since they grow a variety 
of crops, the harvesting time of one differs from the other. 

This gives a sort of security to the Bhuiyans. 
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(x) Threshinig t 

BirM. and Til a, the two predominant crops of this patch 
are not brought to a specified threshing ground. A small 
patch in the middle of the field is cleared and all the 
uprooted plants are heaped there. When that is dried, they 
thresh by a stick. 

(xi ) S toring : 

At first they store the seed for the next year of 
cultivation and the rest is spent on repaying loan, meeting 
the social obligation, selling and consumption. They store 
the sc'd in a pot prepared from the leaves of the s ^. tree. 

fb) Dhana^ Fa ma na or Secon d , Patch ; 

Since this is the second year of cultivation of the 
same patch, it requires less number of operations than the 
previous one. The various operations are mentioned below. 


tti ng of bu she 3 ) ; 

After adapuda, the fourth operation of the first patch 
women start the clearance of thig patch in the month of April. 
During the cultivation, all the family members remain busy 
in some or other work in the field. While the women are busy 
in the Jagara of the second patch, men are busy in the 
Adapuda of the first patch. As the bushes cannot become big 
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within four months, it takes hardly 5-10 mandays for the 
entire operation. The children also help the women in it. 

(ii) D ahi lag ^a (burn ing of hushes) ; 

After 6-7 days of the previous one men burn the bushes 
spreading all over the field. It takes 2-3 mandays. 


(i ii ) P,erad ala, .( sow ing , ^ pi aug hin g_ a __ou t ting o f Bushes) i 


This operation has three parts and all of them go 
simultaneously. 


(1) At first women cut the new born bushes and grasses by 
sickles. 


<'2) 'T'he men broadcast paddy mixing with maize all over the 
field. The cereals like Gangei, Mandia and Kan gu are sown on 
the boundaries of the field in a rainly day. These cereals 
grow upto the height of 6-8 feet and act as the boundary. 

(3) .After the broadcasting of seed men plough the field 
only once and where they find difficulty in ploughing till 
that small area by an implement called gardani or kanka. All 
these activities require a number of persons to complete in 
the stipulated time and hence they exchange labour with the 
villagers. They hire ploughs also and in return they give only 
liquor and food. It takes 6-10 mandays. 
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The ploughing of the field is done only once and the 
plough share does not penetrate more like the plaiiBwet land . 
This prevents the soil erosion of that sloping land* So it 
implies that the only purpose of ploughing the field is to mix 
the seeds with the soil as the amount of ashes is very less 
in comparison to the first patch. 

The ploughing is mainly done by the cows as the bullocks 
are taken away by the plains dwellers in some pretext or other 
and the Bhuiyans also do not consider a good, intensive 
nloughing essential for a better yield. In the beginning, 
when the3i" ha.d less contact with the nearby plain areas, they 
were using bullocks for ploughing. The bullocks are also 
comparatively stronger than the bullocks of the nearby 

areas as they get grazing fields abundantly and the Bhuiyans 
do not milk the cows. In the earlier time cattle wealth was 
considered more prestigious as transactions was made in 
marriages. So considering the traditional value system of the 
tribal s and also the diversified economy, the non~tribals 
exchange a bullock with two cows. And since then, through 
money lending, exchange with cows and purchasing, the non- 
tribals have been taking away the bullocks of the Bhuiyans. 

(Iv) Weeding: 

like the weeding of the first patch, here also it takes 
a long time and requires more labour. They start the weeding 
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of this patch before the first one. The duration of this 
operation depends on the type of land and the burning of the 
bushes. 

’’fetching ; 

The watching of this field becomes more important than 
the previous patch because of the crops like maize, G-angei , 
which the beais attack- frequently day and night. Since the 
strength of these types of plant is very weak, even when the 
bear moves in the field it destroys all the crops including 
the paddy. The tribals make more Bhadis than the previous 
patch in this field. They erect the effigies of human beings 
with the help of straw and clothes all over the field to scarce 
the animals and birds. The watching continues up to the 
harvesting of all the crops of the field. 

(vi ) Harvesting ; 

Here paddy, the main crop of the field is harvested at 
first and then G ang ei , Mandia. Tisdia. Kingu are harvested 
respectively, Paddy is not harvested on the basis of start 
to finish procedure. Since the maize, mandia and tisdia are 
grown all over the field, they harvest paddy in a tricky way 
so that other plants will not be destTOyed, Then due to the 
scarcity of food during that period they eat most of the 
harvested paddy of each and every day. In the case of maize 
also the Gating and selling continues everyday up to the end of 
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harvesting, G-angei ^ Mandia and 'Jisdla are harvested on the 
start to finish principle as these are not suitable to consume 
D'ust after harvesting* 

I 

i 

(c) Jal i^ Kama na_ or „ th^_„, 

As we have mentioned elsewhere, the Bhuiyans generally 
neglect the third patch. If at all, it is to be cultivated, 
it does not need the elaborate procedure like the first two 
patches. They either bum, or cut the grasses and bushes at 
first and plough the field once. If the patch is near any of 
the first two plots, they watch the crop or else leave it for the 
mercy of the wild animals. 

All the above mentioned operations signify that the 
Bhuiyans remain very busy during the agricultural season. The 
women play an important role as they perform some specific 
operations, which men do not like to do. It is not because of 
the cooking and sex, the widower marry in a comparatively older 
age, but to get a pair of helping hands in the cultivation. 

The efficient management and the completion of various opera- 
tions in time require more labour power mainly because of the 
very character of cultivation and the absence of better 
implements. And when one manages to do that gets some surplus, 
which ultimately he invests^ either in shifting cultivation 
or in some other activities. The contact v/ith the outside 
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world raises the various requirements of the life and conse- 
quently he tries to maximise the level of production in some 
way or other v/ithin the prevailing resources instead of 
switching over to a better one all of a sudden to meet the 
new t 3 rpes of requirements (Godelier, 1972; 3). 

4.10 mmh’G 

Hunting of wild animals, though no more frequent among 
the Bhuiyans because of the less number of animals in the Pau ri, 
hunting season starts ritually after harvesting. In the month 
of Bai shakh a f'March-i\pril) , the villagers decide a day for 
P ari d hi Pu.ia , a ritual related to the hunting expedition. 

'Ihey collect a tambi (approximately one kg.) of paddy from all 
the families of the village and women prepared Chuna (rice flour) 
out of the collected amount of paddy. On that particular day, 
wife of the Headman alongwith the entire wonien folk of the 
village handover the arrow and bow to the Headman and other 
good hunters and wish the menfolk good luck. 4omen also 
perform puja to their deities for the success of the hunters. 

The hunters pr^^are cake from the rice flour on the side of a 
forest stream and start their hunting expedition. A group of 
good hunters wait silently with their bows and arrows covering 
an area of half kilometre, while the other group shout, throw 
stones and beat the nearby bushes and force the animals to 
move towards the waiting hunters, ''fhen the animals cross the 
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hunters v;hile running for their lives, they shoot the animals. 
The hunters are also v/arnsd of the type of the animals e.g., 
’wild boar, deer, bear, nilgai^, of the covered area. But the 
success of the hunters depend on the speed of the animals, 
and the distance of the passing animals from the hunters. 
Sonr^times the animals are hit but do not fall there and in 
such cases all of them follow the wounded animals till the 
dead bodies are found. In some cases, this search takes days 
together, "^he attempt is mixed with success and failure. 

If the hunters camot shoot the animals, all of them 
rest for sometime and discuss about the problems underlying 
the failure. Both the groups blame each other and especially 
to the concerned hunters if the animals pass near them. 

Again, they move to the next forest areas and follow the above 
mentioned procedure of hunting. Ihe expedition continues for 
3-4 days if they do not succeed in hunting atleast one animal 
and during these days they eat cakes prepared from rice flour 
or become the guests of a nearby village. 

Besides the above mentioned season, they also go for 
hunting in December- January, when the boars, deers and nilgai 
come to eat the crops of the swidden land. But, during this 
time, they rarely succeed as the animals do not become visible 
due to the growth of bushes in the forest. They prefer the 
summer season for hunting because by this time they are free 
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from cultivation and wild animals cannot run for a long time. 

Also, the heat destroys roost of the cover for the wild animals. 

The trihals can easily mark the movement of animals. The 
implements used for hunting are hows, arrows and axes. Bit a 
is used with the hows to shoot at birds. Bhuiyans always 
move with the hows, arrows, Bita or/and axes. They remain 
always v;atchful while passing through the forest. Ail the 
adult males take part in the hunting expedition. Bven the 

I 

younger hoys of 8-10 years of age also go for hunting with the | 
villagers. I 

The non-trihals also come to the forest with guns to ^ 

hunt wild hoar, deer and peacock. During this time, they take | 
the help of the Bhuiyans as they are well aware of the movement | 

I 

of the animals and also the forest pathways. If the non-trihals | 
succeed in their mission, Bhuiyans get a share of the hunt, ! 

otherwise they do not get any payment. But, the Bhuiyans 
eagerly come forward to help the non-trlhal hunters. All of 
them g-'t equal share except the Pradhan of the village gets a | 
additional share and the concerned shooter gets the head of 
the animal. 

POOD GATHBRIN& 

Bhuiyans go for food gathering throughout the year due 
to the availability of roots, tubers and fruits. 
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Dui'ing the rainy season they collect the roots and 
tubers like Pi talu , Ba inga. Marad hi and fruits like O halara , 
G- hurudu^ and various types of mushroom. The implements used 
in digging the soil to collect roots and tubers are IChanta. 

Kodi , Gainti and Saba.1 . They exchange processed pitalu 
(bitter tuber) and various types of mushroom in the nearby 
weekly market with K hai , paddy, vegetables etc. Besides these 
they collect bamboo shoots and make _^rad_i and Hendua from 
them. This is exchanged in the market with paddy and vegetables 
and they keep some for th'-ir own consumption. 

During winter they collect various types of forest 
Potatoes and fruits like mahua, sal etc. Mahua flower is 
exchanged with salt, which is stored for the whole year. They 
also prepare liquor from the mahua flower. 

During summer they collect roots and tubers like forest 
potatoes like tung a and fruits like mango, Kendu , Ghar , and 
dimbiri . They exchange mangoes, dimbiri , kendu and c har. 
with paddy and vegetables and sometimes receive money from the 
buyers, ’They prepare cakes out of mango ^uice and sell in the 
market for money. They process the mango kernel and store 
for the whole year, which they eat during the lean period, 
lac and honey are collected and sold for money. The fruits 
which have got modicinal value like hard a, bahada and ainl a 
are also collected and sold to the agents of the businessmen. 
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4*12 HIRI M^OUT OP LABO IIR TO FO REST OONTRAOTORS 

The agents of forest contractors, both timber and bamboo, 
came to the tribal -villages from October onwards to recruit 
labourers. The contractors usually proTid e the implements 
necessary’- for the work except the axe. The preference of the 
tribals between these two contractors, timber and bamboo, 
depends on their economic condition. The timber contractor 
gives the wag.es once in 2-3 months. The well-to-do tribals go 
for bamboo contractors whereas the poor ones prefer the other 
one. The forest contractors also recruit the tribals, both 
men and women for the construction of the forest road. Here, 
generally the women work. 

This is how the Bhuiyans remain busy throughout the 
year. The surrounding forest gives them food. Apart from the 
land for shifting cultivation, fruits of various kinds, edible 
leaves, honey, nourishing roots and wild game become possible 
only because of the forest areas around them. But when the 
role of the forest decreases on the lives of the shifting 
cultivator tribals, a different type of picture emerges in 
their societies. 



CHAPTER V 


DIEPERENTIATION AMONC THE SHEETING CULTIVATORS AND PEASANTI SATII 

5.1 INTRODUCTION 

As we pointed out in chapter I, some of the 
conducted in 1970s among the shifting cultivators 
out tha differentiation in opposition to the view of '’inconce- 
ivahility of surplus production in these societies” (Goswaml, 
1971). In this ctepter to show the differentiation among the 
Bhuiyans we will discuss about the distribution of swidden 
land in Biringapur in section 5.2. In section 5.5, the 
differentiation will be analysed and again in the same manner 
in section 5-4 and 5.5 the distribution of shifting cultivation 
land and the differentiation among the villagers of Mishapur 
will be discussed. Then in section 5.6, the differentiation 
will be demonstrated on the basis of the ownership of metal 
implements in both the villages. After this the process of 
peasantisation, where the shifting cultivator tribals shift 
to the practice of settled agriculture will be discussed in 
section 5.7. 

5.2 DISTRIBUTION OE SWIDDEN LAND.. IN BIRINGAPUR 

There are 16 sites of shifting cultivation in village 

Birinhgapur. These are named after the respective hills of 

the forest. In this village, the sites may be classified into 

* Part of this chapter is published (see Jairfith and Naik, 

1983: 31-43)., 


studijes 
d^ pointed 
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of 

three types on the basls^he fertility of the soil as listed 
below: 

First Categ;ory Site s: 

(1) Semand a 
(3) G-a,1apatar 

(B) Second Category Sites : 

(1 ) Badaghar, 

(3) Haldipani 

( G ) T hird Category Sites : 

( 1 ) Ban ighar 
(3) Gadinian 
(5) Jhirpani 
^'7) Chanda ohuan 
(9) Dhalt anga r 

Among all the plots of the first category, semanda is 
the most fertile area. So they distribute that equally among 
themselves. But in the case of rest of the sites, the plots 
are distributed by the headman with the help of his allies. 

The villagers cultivate more on the basis of their surplus 
rather than the labour power of their respective families. 

Since we find it difficult to measure the shifting cultivation 
land because of its vastness and the objection of the villagers, 
the amount of seed sown has been treated as an index to 


(2) Sand hoi 
(4) Ealghand 

(2 ) Mushabahi 


(2) Itapar, 

(4) Bakanipaka Tangru 
(6) Purunadihi 
(8) Mashanita 
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Bieasure the plots. 

At first let us see the o-wrership pattern of the various 
categories of swidden land hy the villagers. There are only 
three households, the headman, his son and brother who hold 
the first category land for shifting cultivation, 18 households 
cultivate all categories of land and the rest seven households 
hold only the third category of land. Among the seven house- 
holds owning the third category of land, six are migrants. 
Selection of partners for the cultivation in one area is no 
more the kinship. They prefer friends than their kinsmen. 

The villagers prefer to keep all the three patches of 
shifting land in one place mainly for the suitability of 
watching the fields. And here also the ’elites" succeed in 
achieving their goals. 

Among the villagers three households, the headman's son, 
brother and a priest hold all the three patches of shifting 
land in one place, fifteen households hold two patches in one 
place and the rest seven households hold the patches separately- 
As three families came to the village this year, they are 
having only the first patch of shifting land. The acquisition 
of all the three patches in one site help them to watch the 
crops in a better way and consequently they get better output 
with less labour unlike those who hold the patches in different 
areas. Then if all the patches or atleast the third patch is 
attached either with the first or second patch, they generally 
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do not neglect the third patch. 

Since the availability of fertile area near the village 
is less> the selection of the sites depend mainly on the 
labour power and in some cases on the surplus of the concerned 
families. 

All the sixteen sites of shifting land mentioned earlier 
are around the village. The villagers usually select the 
area near to their respective hamlets. And within all these 
traditional ways of distribution, the'’elites'’takc the suitable ; 
patches. 

Before Independence, when the villagers were not brought I 
down to the plains to stop shifting cultivation, they were I 

cultivating in one or two sites under the strict leadership of • 

the headman. But when they came back from the plains in 1955 S 

( 

leaving their settled land and houses, the new and the present | 
headman at first broke the rule and selected the fertile and ' 
suitable area for cultivation. Then along with the headman, 
his allies also acquired the fertile land irrespective of the 
distance of the sites. Since then, the villagers are cultiva- 
ting land at all the sites of the village. 

Since there is no scarcity of forest land for shifting 
cultivation all of them clear the forest on the basis of their 

1. See the chapters on and ceremonial friendship, patron- 
client relationship an3 class fomation in this new 
tradition of the headman. 
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labour power. But the poor neglect their own field during 
the agricultural season and sell their labour power to the 
well-to-do villagers and jungle-contractors and consequently 
get less from their fields. 

At first let us see hov/ the surplus products help the 
rich cultivate a larger area incompatible to the labour power 
of their respective families. 

5.3 BIF PBRENTI A TION AMONG THB SHIBTING CULTIVATORS OF BIRINGAPU: 

To measure the area of the first and second patch we have} 
taken the quantity of Biihi and Tila , paddy and Gangei , the 

predominant crops sown in the first and second patch respective^j 

i 

f 

TABLE 5.1: Quantity of seed of Birhiand Tila sown in the 
first patch in kgs. in"'1§rringapur 


Seed, in Kgs. 

STo, of households 
which have sown Biatii 

Fo. of 
whi ch 

households ^ 
have sown Tila 

2 

10 


11 

4 

6 


12 

5 

10 


3 

Total 11 

26 


26 
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TABLE 5.2: Quantity of seed, of Paddy and Gangei sown in the 
second patch in Kgs, in Biringapur. 


(a) Seed in Kgs. 

40 

100 

140 

(h) Seed in Kgs. 

2 

4 

8 


Ko. of households which 
have sown Paddy, 

18 

3 

5 

26 

No. of households which 
have sown Gangei 

4 

20 

2 

26 


Here two households of the village did not cultivate the 
first and second patch because of their illness. This 
signifies that the kinship networ.k of the village is not so 
strong as we find in tribal societies. Though they do not 
consider the payment in cash or kind strictly so far as they 
get the meals, they do not help the needy villagers entirely 
for the agricultural operations* 
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Only nine out of t\venty eight households have cultivated 
the third patch during the year 1981-82 and all of them have 
grown the traditional crops Jali and/or Oangei there. Here 
also five are the'’elites"who managed to cultivate this patch 
because of their surplus products and the nearness of the 
patch. The rest four households are the migrants from the 
plains, who were working as farm labourers in their respective 
native places. Though these migrants do not cultivate the 
third patch intensively unlike their counter part, they do not 
neglect the patch like the early settlers of the village 
Birin gapur. 

Jill the ’'elites," who cultivated the third patch have 
more draught animals than others. Jill of them have more than 
three pair of bullocks or cows with them except the headman 
who has only a pair of cows. The headman gets whatever he 
wants during the cultivation and hence manages to finish the 
agricultural operations in time. 

Though the traditional way of cultivation of the third 
patch does not need ploughing, the villagers plough it if only 
they can reach to the third patch after the ploughing of the 
second patch and the garden plots. So the strength of the 
cows and bullocks of the concerned households also determines 
the ploughing of the third patch, along with the nearness of 
the plot. 





There are twelve households who do not possess cows or 
bullocks, four households keep only one cow and hire another 
one either from the villagers or outsiders and the rest twelve 
families keep more than a pair of cows. The strength of 
draught animals are not compatible with the possession of the 
same required number of ploughs. The possession of more 
number of cows or bullocks is of a status symbol. The brother 
of the headman owns five pairs of cows and a pair of bullocks 
whereas he has only three ploughs and fourteen plough shafts. 

When I was taking the interview of the above mentioned person, 
he explained the ownership of the various types of metal 
implements in a special way in the presence of other villagers 
to enhance his prestige. The villagers also give respect to 
this person because of the possession of those costly metal 
implements. The needy villagers hire the metal implements 
and give a nominal sum either in cash or kind to him. But the 
villagers rarely hire the ploughshaft or other ordinary metal 
implements from him. Along with these, he owns twenty one 
axes and fifteen sickles, whereas there are only four adult 
members in his family. So the motive of the possession of those 
implements is not to rent others for profit or for use 

but mainly an acquisition to enhance one's prestige. 

Since the consumption unit does not correspond with 
the labour unit and the area required for cultivation to feed 
all the family members, we will measure the consumption unit 



and labour unit of each families to show the role of surplus 
product and consequently the differentiation among the 
shifting cultivators. Epstein (1967: 160) gives weightage on 
the basis of the age and sex of the members where as Bailey 
(1958: 277) considers age as the only criterion to determine 
the consumption unit like "all persons of fifteen years and 
over as full consumers, those from ten to fourteen as half 
consumers, those from two to nine as quarter consumers and 
ignored those under two years, since the amount of rice they 
eat is negligible". But in my field, the nature of consumption 
is entirely different from the field of Epstein and Bailey, 
who worked in settled agriculture villages. Here there is a 
acute scarcity of rice, the staple food of the plains. They 
take roots, tubers, fruits, cereals and rice only after the 
harvesting and/or purchasing, bringing loan from the money- 
lenders. The quantity of food taken by a member depends on the 
capability of his/her to do work. Only in the case of oldmen, 
women and the children the consumption unit becomes more than 
the labour unit. The children ask for food several times in 
a day and the parents also meet their demand either in ri»e,‘ 
roots, tubers or fruits and remain busy in their activities. ■ 
After cooking the wife keeps the share of all the family ’ 
members in leaf cups or metal pots in the house and goes for 
work. Since all the family members do not return for their 
lunch or dinner at the same time and the busy life of them 
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does not allow the housewife to serve during the meal time, 
they pick up their respective shares whenever they come for 
that. The wife distributes the food on the basis of the work 
done by the concerned member. Those who do hard work get more 
food than the others. This rule is so deep rooted among the 
Bhuiyans that none of them violate the rule and dares to grab 
the share which is not meant for them. In some cases the wife 
keeps a major share for her, but when the husband discovers 
that he punishes her severely and the continuation of the 
unjust distribution sometime lead to divorce also. After 
verifying the shares distributed in some houses of the village, 
we have measured the consumption and labour units of the 
members as follows: 


Hcusehold members 

Consumption 

Labour unit 


unit 


Males above 16 years 

1.00 

1.00 

Females above 16 years 

0.80 

0.80 

Males above 12 years but 
below 16 years. 

o 

00 

o 

0.80 

Male and Female child above 

8 years but below 12 years 

0.40 

0.40 

Male and Female child above 

4 years but below 7 years 

0.30 

0.20 

Old man and woman above 

60 years. 

0.60 

o 

O 
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Here, we have given only 0.20 weightage to the oldcian 
and woman equal to the weightage of the children helow seven 
years because^ both the above categories only take care of the 
younger children and watch the houses in the village. Some- 
times the oldmen are taken to the field and are given the 
charge of watching the fields. Ihe children of below seven 
years are also asked to go to the field in the morning to 
scare away the birds. 

Since the sharing of food is determined by the ability 
to do work we find a very little difference between the 
consumption and labour unit of the respective families.: But 
as Epstein cau tiers about the sex and age composition of the 
household where less number of adults and more number of 
children of the families cannot be put under the same category 
though the labour unit of the both will be same (E|pstein, 

1967s 161), here also we will talce into consideration of 
that fact to overcome the problem in. the analysis. As we have 
mentioned earlier, the presence of adult men and women is 
essential in the family to carryout the specific agricultural 
operations to escape from hiring labour and in some cases 
where the labour power of the family exceeds the area cultivated, 
the data from Biringapur gives a clear picture of increas- 
ing differentiation. To justify our argument here we will 
take into consideration of the fact of hiring of labour, 
possession of necessary implements for the cultivation. 
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Besides these, as we have said earlier the extra power of the 
elites in the village we will compare them with the common 
people on the area cultivaled by them. 

TABLE 5.3 J Seed sown in the swidden on the basis of the 
family labour/labour unit of the households in 
Biringapur. 


Eamily labour of 

house- 

Labour unit. holds 

Seed. 

sown, in. 

Kss. 


BiiM 

Tiia 

Paddy 

Gangei 

25 - 40 

12 

3-33 

2.41 

21.25 

0.91 

41 - 55 

6 

3 

3.58 

58.33 

1-33 

56 - 70 

2 

2.5 

2 

27.5 

0.75 

71 - 85 

2 

4 

5 

80 

1.5 

86 and above 

3 

4.83 

3.16 

80 

4.5 

Total 

Averag e 

25 * 

3.44 

3 

42.4 

1.48 


* ¥e have excluded three households as they cultivate 

the first two patches of swidden land 

The above table shows that, the residents of Binij^gapur 
have maintained relatively the egalitarian set up of the 
ideal primitive societies as the families having more labour 
power cultivate a larger area of swiddens. But if we will 
see the hiring of labour of the households we can see the 
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importance of surplus among shifting cultivators-. 
TABLE 5.4; Labour use in the village Biringapur 


Family 

labour 

Labour 

unit 

lo . ol 
house- 
hold's. 

' Rela- 
■ tive 
labo- 
ur-. 

%age of 
the 
total 
labour 

Exch 

ange 

lab- 

our 

- %age Baj 

of Vill. Youth 

the and and 

total 0 / ^ 

lab- 
our 

Wage 

labo- 

ur 

%ag( 

o 

C\J 

12 

40 

(15.93) 

6 

(50.00) - 

— 

16 

(13) 

41 - 55 

6 

193 

(76.89) 

6 

(50.00) 30 

6 

40 

(87) 






(100) 

(100) 



56 - 70 

2 

10 

( 3.98) 

- 

- - 

- 


- 

71 - 85 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


86 and above 5 

8 

( 3.2) 

- 


- 


- 

Total 

25 

251 

(100) 

12 

(100) 30(100) 6(100) 

46 

(100) 


It can be seen from the above table that, the 41-55 
group hires more labour incomparison to other groups. The 
utilisation of all categories of labour prevalent in the 
Bhuiyan society by this group of minimum labour power indicates 
the oapacity to spend more than other villagers, low let us 
see the cultivated area and the position of these inhabitants 
individually in the village,' .The villagers of this group are 
■Mangala Mandal, S^ara Handal, Lokia Mandal,. BanPha Mandal, 
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Bakhalu Lehuri and Abhi Dehuri. But Mangala Mandal, Sagara 
Mandal and Abhi Dehuri together hire 70.51 per cent of the 
total relative labour, 50 per cent of the total exchange labour, 
80.43 per cent of the total wage labour and 100 per cent of 
the both types of Ba,1 of the village. Mangala Mandal is 
the brother of the present headman, who holds a special 
position both socially and economically in the village. He 
has got more implements and the villagers generally hire from 
him during the agricultural season. He owns ten heads of 
cows, t\vo heads of bullocks and seven goats. The villagers 
bring rice or goat from him as loan whenever they require for 
the village feasts. He has given 58 kgs. of paddy and 20 kgs. 
of rice as loan to the villagers. The second person Sagara 
Mandal is also from the Headman's family and is a witch doctor. 
He owns three pairs of cows, one pair of bullocks and ten 
goats. Though he does not give the implements to others like 
Mangala Mandal, he has got all the required implements. Sagara 
is the next only money lender in the village and he has given 
six kgs. of rice to the villagers. The third person Abhi 
Dehurl is the priest and the witch doctor of the village. He 
has got six cows, one bullock, ten goats and all the necessary 
implements for cultivation. Abhi Dehuri is the only literate 
person in the village. There are two more important persons in 
Eiringapur who do not hire labour at all for the agri- 

cultural work. Those are Pata Pradhan, the Headman and Samaru 
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Behera brother of the ex- headman, Pata Pradhan comes under 
the 86 and above category with the total labour unit of 5,20 
in the family. He remains always in a drunken stage and does 
not work seriously in the field. But he gets labour without 
wages from the village whenever he requires either for agri- 
cultural or non-agri cultural work. Then the second person, 
Samaru Behera, who comes under 71-85 category with the total 
labour unit of 4.40 in the family does not hire outside labour. 
It was reported by him that before this year he used to hire 
labour, but his present economic condition does not allow him 
to do so. He is a devotee of 'Sri Krishna Guru' and holds 
festival in the village and performs puja everyday- in his 
house. The puja requires ghee , scented sticks, coconut or 
fruits, which become a costly affair for him. The villagers 
also reported that since his involvement in the 'Sri Krishna 
Cult' he has become poor and does not give loan and hire 
labour. 

Thus it is evident from the above discussion that the 
common assumption of the egalitarian distribution of the land 
with no diff erentia-tion among the shifting cultivators is 
wrong and shows the differentiation among them. 

5.4 B lSTRIB UTipK, OP, SWB DEK lAKD IN MISHAPU H 

The non-availability of more forest areas unlike the 
Biringapur here the villagers distribute the land equally 
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among the villagers irrespective of the labour power of the 
concerned families. There are five sites for shifting culti- 
vation in the village and they cultivate the same patch for 
three years. The fallow period is four years. Since the 
membership of a person in the village, either by setting up of 
a new house by the married couple or by the approved migrants 
in the village entitled them to have a share of the fields 
with the constant area and hence lessen the size of the holding 
and fallow period every year. 

After the construction or repair of houses, in the month 

of January-February, when the villagers are free, they decide 

a day to distribute the sites for shifting cultivation. The 

newly married couples, who establish their independent houses 

apply to the headman for a share of field in that year. On 

that particular day all the head of the households go to the 

forest under the leadership of the headman. Two of them hold 

a rope to measure the horizontal side of the plots. They do 

not measure the plots on the basis of feet, the standard unit 

- 2 

of measurement, but use a rope of 20 or 25 haat. 

The earlier demarcation point which is marked by a 
stone, slope or the trunk of a cut tree also help them to 
measure the plots. If there is no increase of households in 


2. One haat is approximately one half feet. 
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the village they just stick to the earlier dividing mark at 
the time of distribution. Since all the sites are in the 
hills, the household owns the entire vertical area within the 
two dividing horizontal lines of the plot. As we were 
prevented by the headman to measure all the plots and the 
measurement of only five plots reveal that each of them own 
a area of 2,000 to 2,500 sq. feet. But the owner of the two 
side plots are given more area as those are attacked frequently 
by the wild animals. The selection of the plots by the 
respective individuals are made when they proceed from one 
end to the other. If a man tells to cultivate a particular 
patch, after the measurement of that, generally others do not 
oppose him. But so far the possession of the side plots are 
concerned, generally people are reluctant to take them. It 
is the custom among Bhuiyans that, there are only two side 
plots, where the owners are given more areas. But the survey 
of all the three k am anas shows that more than two people 
hold the side plots, but they do not get any concession for 
more areas like the first two persons. The location of the 
plots can be seen from the maps 5.1 and 5.2, 

The location of the plots in the figure 5.1 shows that 
there are only two side plots. But this was the earlier 
ways of distribution when there was more forest areas and 
less people in the village. The figure 5.2 shows the present 
location of plots, where there are four side plots. Then the 
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MAP: 5.2 SHIFTING CULTIVATION LAND WITH FOUR 
SIDE PLOTS IN A SITE . 
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lower side plots are more prone to attack by the wild animals 
as those are at the foot hills. But the owner of lower side 
plots are not allowed to have more area like the owner of the 
upper side plots. The middle patches are generally preferred 
by the villagers. The widows and oldmen are given plots in the 
middle of the site. So except the widows and oldmen, normally 
the headman and other leaders of the village occupy the middle 
patches. Sriram Pradhan,the Headman has been cultivating the 
middle patches since the distribution of sites equally in the 
village. During our field work he was cultivating the middle 
patches of first and thiid Kamana and the side patch of the 
second Kamana . The reason of this exception of the selection 
of the side patch is explained by the headman as the result of 
the complaint by the villagers. The total labour unit of the 
Headman family is 6.20, the second hig^^est in the village. 

There are three adult males, four adult females and a girl of 
ten years in his family. So the watching of the field, the 
main ■oroblera of the side patch is easily tackled by his 
family. 

In the first patch Bagha Behera and Lachu Zamal have 
taken the side plots of 1he upper area and have got more 
areas, where as Kala Dehuri and Ajanu Dehuri, owners of the 
side plots of the lower area have not got larger areas like 
the first two. In the second patch there are only two side 
plots and Sriram Pradhan and Jaya Dehuri have cultivated them. 
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In the third patch again like the first patch there are four 
side plots, but the o-wnors of upper half, Butu Behera and 
Bigp Bshera have got a larger area and Jaya Dehuri and 
laxman Pradhan of the lower half have not got more areas. 

All the four owners of the side plots of the lower half and 
even the owners of the side plots of the upper half except 
the headman do not hold any special position in the village. 

The less labour unit in their respective families also do not 
justify the labour demanding cultivation of the side plots. 

The selection of all the three patches of shifting 
cultivation is made by the villagers to keep them together 
or atlcast in the possible nearby places for the suitability 
of watching them. Almost all of them have the second and 
third patches in one place ( see Map 5.3). They have 
preferred the second natch just above the third patches. 

The distribution of the present second patch shows the 
negligence of the headman and other leaders as four households 
do not get plots in the specified area. ¥hen they went on 
measuring and distributing the plots without taking into 
consideration of the total area and the number of households 
to get the share, the area became short for four more villagers. 
Those were Rusi Pradhan, Kala Pehuri, Diga Behera and Sada 
Thakur. All of them again do not occupy any special position 
in the village and also comparatively poorer than others. 
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When these people complained for the injustice they were asked 
to clear the jungle of a distant area where no one owns land •. 
The rocky land and the distance of the plots did not interest 
them to go there for cultivation. 

The distribution of the present third patch was also 
done on the same principle mentioned above and all of them 
had got the plots. 

Though the size of cultivated area is same except the 
side plots, the efficient management of the plots in completing 
various operations in time and sowing the proper quantity of 
seed present an unequal picture in the village. The labour 
intensive agricultural operations, the dependence of some 
villagers on the moneylenders for the seed and the search for 
alternative employment for wages and for food in forest during 
the peak hour of cultivation show the differentiation among 
them . 


5 . 5 piPFE R ENTIATI OH AM0IT& T.HS SHTPTIN G CUXTIYATOR 0? MISHAPUR 

The presence of settled wet cultivation along with the 
age old praoti-ce of shifting cultivation in Mishapur unlike 
the earlier village demands more labour to finish the agri- 
cultural work of the both in time. The intensive cultivation 
and the better yield of the settled land again encourage the 
villagers to take proper care of the shifting land. The 
limited area of the shifting land also help them to watch the 
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fields properly. The use of family labour for the cultivation 
of swidden land can be seen from the Table 5.5. 


TABLE 5.5: The use of family labour in Mishapur 


labour Unit 

No , of 
household 

Eamily labour 
(Man days) 

Average 

2 

5 

344 

69' 

3 

19 

1865 

98 

4 

7 

1106 

158 ■ 

5 

7 

1537 

219 

6 

2 

566 

283 

Total 

40 * 

5418 

(135.5) 


* Six households are excluded as they do not cultivate 
the first two patches. 

Here, the use of family labour increases with the 
increase of labour power. The first two groups, having labour 
units 2 and 3 work less than the average family labour mandays 
of the village. So, either they hire in labour to complete 
the cultivation in time or clear less area than the allbted 
areas for shifting cultivation. The use of labour outside the 
families can be seen from the Table 5.6 mentioned below. 
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TABLE 5.6; The use of labour outside the families in Mishap ur 


Labour 

unit 

Relative 

labour 

and 

9fe.ge 

Exchange Village 
labour labour 
and and 

'%age %3ge 

Youth 

labour 

and 

%age 

Vage 

labour 

and 

%Bge 

Total 

labour 

Avera- 

ge. 

2 

19 

(8.8) 

4 

(28.58) 

- 

- 

42 

(15.5) 

65 

(13) 

3 

115 

(53.24) 

00 

00 

OJ 

21 

(100) 

43 

(72.88) 

106 

(39.0) 

289 

(15) 

4 

12 

(5.5) 

1 

(7.13) 

- 

- 

57 

(21.0) 

70 

(10) 

5 

22 

(10.19) 

1 

(7.13) 

- 

9 

(15.25) 

54 

(20.0) 

86 

(12) 

6 

48 

(22.22) 

4 

(28.58) 


7 

(11.87) 

12 

(4.5) 

71 

(35.5) 

Total 

216 

(100) 

14 

(100) 

21 

(100) 

59 

(100) 

271 

(100) 

581 

(14.5) 


’’'ihereas the average use of outside labour is between 
10-15 mandays in average in the first five groups, in the 
last group, it is highest (35-5). This group consists of two 
households - one is the Pradhan and other is a Priest . These 
two families complete the agricultural operations in time and 
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are also able to cultivate the entire allotted plots. ¥e 
have adopted one more way to findout the differentiation 
among the villagers. As all of them cultivate the plots of 
equal size, the quantit 3 r of seed sown in the field also varies 
(see 'liable 5.7). 


TABLE 5.7; The quantity of seed sown in the swidden land 
of Mishapur , 


labour Birtti Aver- Tila Avera- Paddy Avera- Gangei Avera- 
Unit age ge ge ge* 


2 

10.5 

(2.1) 

7 

(1.4) 

88 

(17.6) 

3.5 

(0.7) 

3 

43 

(2.26) 

35 

(1.84) 

391 

(20.57) 

15 

(0.78) 

4 

17.5 

(2.5) 

13.5 

(1.92) 

145 

(20.71) 

4.5 

(0.64) 

5 

27.5 

(3.92) 

15.5 

(2.21) 

237 

(53.85) 

5 

(0.71) 

6 

8 

(4.0) 

7 

(5.5) 

56 

(28.0) 

1*5 

(0.75) 

Total 

105.5 

(2.62) 

78 

(1.95) 

917 

(22.92) 

29.5 

(0.74) 


Again the group with the highest labour power dominates. 
The Headman and Guru Pradhan, a Priest have extended the area 
of second patch and cultivated that like the first patch of 
swidden land. The Headman has hired 71 outside labour, 
the maximum in the village along with his total 398 mandays 
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family labour and hence able to finish the operations in time. 
¥e have seen that the villagers were busy in weeding in the 
first patch even upto the flowering of the Birhi plants. The 
headman had already finished that long before the rest of the 
other villagers. The headman gets cheap labour also from 
outside. The labour provided by the young girls and boys is 
cheaper in comparison to other types of labour. It is 
customary for either the boys or girls to work for the headman 
once during the agricultural season. Then he invites his 
relatives during that time for which he only gives food and 
liquor to them which is far less expensive than the wage 
labour. This outside labour hired by the Pra dhan are, 48 
relative labour, 7 by the youths, 4 exchange labour and only 
12 wage labour. So, only the Pradhan in the group of 6 labour 
unit hires all the outside labour. 

'Ihe- labour use pattern of Biringapur and Mishapur 
differs to a great extent. The pattern of cultivation 
determines the use of labour. Intensive cultivation and the 
interest to complete the agricultural operations in time for a 
better yield change the labour use pattern (see Table 5.8). 
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TIELE 5.8; Labour use pattern in Biringapur and Mishapur 


SI.- 

Types of 

Biringapur 


Mishapur 

Ho. 

labour 

Total 

Averag e 

Total 

Averag e 

1 

Bamily 

4109 

152 

5818 

145 

2 

Relative 

241 

9.0 

216 

5.0 

3 

Youth 

6 

0.22 

59 

1,5 

4 

Village 

30 

1.0 

21 

0.5 

5 

Exchange 

12 

0.5 

14 

0,35 

6 

Wage labour 

46 

1.7 

334 

8. .35 

7 

Average 

labour 

4444 

164.6 

6462 

161.5 


Here though almost all types of labour including the 
average labour is equal, the use of wage labour, introduced 
during the British rule is highest in Mishapur. Then 
in comparison to the people of Mishapur, in Biringapur forest 
is cleared on the basis of the labour power of the family and 
still the labour use is minimum in the former. 

5.6 DIEPEESNTIATIOH IH TH.E QWHBRSHIP QE IMPLMEHTS IH 
BIRIH&APUR AKD MISHAPUR 

The Bhuiyans use several types of implanents both 
wooden and metal to carry on various activities like hunting, 
food gathering, cultivation and cutting of bamboo and timber 
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under the jungle contractors. The names, description and 
uses of the implements can he seen from the Table 5.9 given 
below. 


TABLE 5..9 : Implements and their uses in Biringapur and 
Mishapur 


SI. 

No, 

Local name 
of the 
implem ents 

English equi- 
valents or 
description of 
implements 

Uses 

1. 

Khanta 

Small piece of iron with 
a wooden handle 

In digging soil to 
collect roots and 
tubers. 

2. 

Gardani 

Half circled iron 
pointed at the tip. 

to tackle difficult 
comers or ledges 
where plough does 
not work. 

3. 

Kanda 

Arrow 

for hunting wild 
animals. 

4. 

Bit a 

¥o od en arrow lik e 
structure and flat 
at the tip. 

to kill birds. 

5. 

Bhanu 

Bow 

for hunting 

6. 

Budia 

Snail axe 

for cutting bushes, 
and bran ches 

7. 

Kuridhi 

Bigger axe 

for cutting trees. 

8. 

lia 

Si Okie 

Reaping crops and 
cutting small bushes 

9. 

Langala 

Plough 

Ploughing 




contd..... 
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(TABLE 

5.9; oontd.) 


10. 

Bari si 

Chisel 

Oarpentary work. 

11. 

Likhan 

Brill 

Carp ent ary work. 

12. 

Batali 

Brill 

for carpentary work . 

13. 

Germet 

Brill 

for carp ent ary work . 

14. 

Ran ja 

Plainer 

Carp ent ary work . 

15. 

Karata 

Saw 

for carpentary work . 

16. 

Kodi 

Spad e 

to dig soil and throw 
from one place to 
another. 

17. 

Sabal 

Iron har sharp 
and flat at the tip 

extract stones and 
to d'ig holes. 

18. 

Gainti 

Pick axe 

extract stones and 
dig holes. 

19. 

Mai 

Wooden plainer 

to level the soil 
d ur in g call ti va ti on 

20. 

Gandua 

Basket 

to <3arry materials. 

21. ■ 

Bhar 

Wooden har 

to carry the. 
materials with 

Gandua, 

22. 

Suli 

Wooden har, flat 
and pointed at 
both ends* 

to carry the 
harvested paddy, 

;jali, gangei etc. 
to threshing floor. 

23. 

Balada 

Bullock cart 

transportation. 


Gadi 
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TABLE 5.10; Ownership pattern of Implements in Biringapur 
and Mishapur 


SI. Local name Biringapur Mishapur 

No. of the — ^ — 

Implements Households Percent- Households Perceni; 

owning age owning age 

ixTiplements implements 


1. 

Khan ta 

28 

2. 

Gard ani 

26 

3. 

Kind a 

26 

4. 

Budia 

28 

5. 

Kuradhi 

20 

6. 

Da 

28 

7. 

Lang ala 

18 

8, 

Bari si 

15 

9. 

Likhan 

12 

10, 

Batali 

4 

11 .' 

Germet 

1 

12. 

Ran^a 

nil 

13. 

Karata 

2 

14. 

Kodi 

6 

15. 

Sahal 

4 

16. 

Gainti 

nil 

17. 

Mai 

5 

18. 

Balada gadi 

nil 


100 

37 

80 

92 

39 

85 

92 

21 

46 

100 

46 

100 

70 

40 

87 

100 

44 

96 

65 

34 

74 

55 

22 

48 

40 

20 

44 

15 

7 

15 

5 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

20 

22 

48 

15 

19 

41 

nil 

6 

13 

25 

8 

17 

nil 

1 

2 
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were coming frequently to their native place and were maintain 
ing the link vuth Mishapur. Then the forest was demarcated by 
Reserved and IThasra forest and thus the shifting cultivation 
area became small « In 1952. the entire village of Biringapur 
was also shifted to Bijadihij a plains village, situated at 
a distance of 8 kms. away from the village to stop shifting 
cultivation. • But, there also, the Bhuiyans stay only for 
3 years and after that they started returning to their own 
village, like the village Sarkarpur, 10 families returned to 
Biringapur while the rest 12 families stayed back at Bijadihi- 

But before this process of shift to settled agriculture 
by the external agencies, the interest for B akhud i (kitchen 
garden) changed the settlement pattern in Biringapur. At firs 
the villagers were staying around the site of ETuandihi . But 
when the Bakhud is were covered by the shadow of the Panasa 
(jac^cfruit) tree, they shifted to other areas of the 
village. Plants need sunshine for their proper growth but 
that was hindered by the shadow of the trees on the Bakhudls . 
Therefore, the interest to make Bakhud is changed the 
settlement pattern of the village in the year 1962. The 
knowledge, they had acquired about the settled cultivation in 
Bi^adihi again lured them to capture bigger areas for Bakhudi . 
But the availability of more forest area around the village 
for shifting cultivation has not brought the crisis among 
the Bhuiyans of Biringapur. Even they generally negl ect the 
cultivation of the third patch. 32 per cent of the families 
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were coming frequently to their native place and were maintai 
ing the link with Mishapur. Then the forest was demarcated by 
Reserved and Ifhasr a forest and thus the shifting cultivation 
area became small. In 1952. the entire village of Biringapur ^ 
was also shifted to Bijadihi, a plains village^ situated at 
a distance of 8 kms. away from the village stop shifting 
cultivation. But, there also, the Bhuiyans stay only for 
3 years and after that they started retirrning to their own 
vill^e. Like the village Sarkarpur, 10 families returned to 
Biringapur while the rest 12 families stayed back at Bijadihi- 

But before this process of shift to settled agriculture 
by the external agencies, the interest for Bak^^ (kitchen 
garden) changed the settlement pattern in Biringapur. At firs 
the villagers were staying around the site of BbandJJ^. But 
when the Bakhudis were covered by the shadow of the B^as a^ 
(jackfruit) tree, they shifted to other areas of the 
village. Plants need sunshine for their proper growth but 
that was hindered by the shadow of the trees on the Ba khu^ s ,. 
Therefore, the interest to make Bakhudis changed the 
settlement pattern of the village in the year 1962. The 
knowledge, they had acquired about the settled cultivation in 
Bijadihi again lured them to capture bigger areas for Bagiu^i.; 
But the availability of more forest area around the village 
for shifting cultivation has not brought the crisis among 
the Bhuiyans of Biringapur. Even they generally neglect the ^ 
cultivation of the third patch. 32 per cent of the families ; 
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Biringapur and 82 per cent of the families in Mishapur 
cultivate the third patch of swidden land. The crisis among 
the Bhuiyans of Mishapur i s more as the villagers distribute 
the swidden land equally irrespective of the labour power of 
the families. The continuous use of the swidden land because 
of the shorter fallow period does not allow for proper 
regeneration of the forest and consequently the field cannot 
get a proper burn to reduce the growth of weeds and also 
ashes, which acts as manure. So, gradually, the Bhuiyans 
make the suitable third patch as the Guda, the first variety 
of settled land in the Paur i . Guda land are found in all 
the villages of Pauri . But along with this type of land other 
t3rDes of land are found in Mishapur. Those are - 

(i) Mali ; 

This is the best one among the settled land. This is 
prepared on both sides of the stream. Since the stream passes! 
through the land it always keeps the land wet. The rotton 
leaves and branches brought with the current of streams act 
as manure. The stone extracted from the land are used to make 
boundaries around the land to demarcate from other plots, 
store water when the stream becomes dry and also prevent soil 
erosion. So the existence of such a lard is obviously 
contingent upon access to a stream. 
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(ii) Posi ; ,j 

This is the second best settled land and the best 
dry land. Here also they erect bunds around the field for 
the reason mentioned above. 

(iii) Guda ; 

If a plot of land which has been used as third patch of 
shifting cultivation is considered suitable it is converted 
into settled land. .Such dry settled land is called Guda and 
is considered inferior to Posi . If Guda is improved gradually 
by extracting stones it may be considered a Posi . 

^ Po si. Bhuiyans of Mishapur grow paddy and 

in Guda , mustard and til. They take a single crop in a year. 

Now if we look at the transition from shifting cultivation 
to settled agriculture, the following main -points emerge J 

r 1 ) The transition requires the availability of improved, 
more complex and expensive implements. 

(2) It requires new skills and knowledge**” concerned with 
improved practices of production. 

(3) In the initial phase, labour requirement increases for 
preparing land suitable for settled agriculture. 

But before these changes are absorbed by a community, certaan 
pressures act upon it. 
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(4) There is increasing pressure on land. It is no longer 
possible to freely extend the land under shifting 
cultivation. 

(5) ''4hen the pressure on land starts building up in the 

hilly areas, the importance of good quality land, 
potentially suited to settled agriculture, acquires much 
greater significance because it is much more scarce than ( 
other land . ! 

In order to analyse th-;’ response of the community under such ; 
circumstances, the already existing social structure of the 
community has to be understood. ; 

(6) The existing principle of stratification in the oo-mmunity 

utilised by the 'elites’ to corner the best lands. ! 

(7) The 'elites’ are in a better position to acquire improved ; 
.Implements and organise large labour force required to | 
make the transition to settled agriculture. 

(8) Once the transition is made, greater productivity on ! 

improved settled land further increases the diff eren tiaticj 
in the community. 

This process of evolution from shifting cultivation to 
settled agriculture and its consequences can be clearly 
demonstrated in the two villages we have studied. 

As noted earlier, the colonial government put restriction? 
on the use of forest for shifting cultivation by demarcating 
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the reserved from K hasra forest. After Independence the 
Indian Government also more or less followed the same policy. 
The Bhuiyans were forced to shorten the fallow period. It is 
8-10 years in Biringapur hut only 4 years in Mishapur* - To 
meet the demand of increasing population they started cultivati 
the same patch twice and thrice. In Biringapur the for.estis 
cleared on the basis of fajnily labour power whereas in 
Mishapur the tribal s distribute the land equally. Similarly, 
pressure on land forces intensification of cultivation. This 
can be seen in our study especially in the case of the 'Third 
patch. Whereas 32% of the households cultivate the 3rd patch 
in Biringapur but the figure rises to 82% in Mishapur, The 
use of wage labour in Mishapur is far greater than Biringapur, 

Regarding differentiation, the Headman and his ’’allies" 
select the best patches for shifting cultivation in both the 
villages. In Mishapur though the village council distributes 
the land equally, this group selects the middle patches. Middl 
patches are generally not destroyed by wild animals and when 
the owners of all side patches watch their fields, the middle 
patch are also indirectly protected by them. The "elites" 
get free labour from the villagers during cultivation. The 
Headman and his "allies" even go to the extent of punishing 
their opponents with the help of the forest guard and Chatla 
(lowest official of the police department). In return, these 
low ranking officials get forest produce, vegetables and labour; 
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freely through the Headman. Once again, the moneylenders give 
loan to the villagers through the Headman for reasons of 
security. Because of all these privileges enjoyed hy the 
Headman and his allies, the 3 ?' 9-re ahle to appropriate the 
surplus product. This surplus is invested mainly in money 
lending and purchasing better implements like sabal , galnti 
sud spad e etc. and hence in making settled land. 

Since, Hall , the best wet land is prepared around a 
stream, the Headman and his "allies" have prepared this land 
and also captured other suitable areas for the future. There- 
fore, the increase in income of this group and the decrease 
in the income of the common tribals in the village expedites 
the process of differentiation. By analysing the mechanism of 
change from shifting cultivation to settled agriculture, we 

'I 

can now conclude that as this process of change gets consolidated, 
requiring more complex and expensive implements and sophisticated 
alien knowledge and skills, the social structure of the Bhuiyans 
will get increasingly inegalitarian and consequently the 
process of depea.santisation may take place. 



CHA-PTER VI 


DBREASANTI SAIION 


^ ^ INIRQ R UOIIOR 

In tribal studies, focusing their attention on changes 
in agrarian structure, the primary aim till recently has been 
to demonstrate the process of peasant! sation. As more and 
more tribal communities are subjected to external influences 
like the forces of modernisation, a process of impoverishment 
and depeasantisation is gradually being observed. Here, 
without necessarily coupling depeasantisation with capitalist 
development, we simply define depeasantisation as a process 
by which a landowner is dispossessed of his land by another. 

There are several studies now in India showing the loss 
of land on the part of the tribal s, especially to non-tribal 
moneylenders, who have made deep inroads into the tribal 
societies in all parts of India (see, for example Singh, 1972; 
Euchs, 1972; Patil, 1974 and Rao, 1983). These studies 
suggest that land alienation in tribal societies starts 
primarily after a community has made a transformation from 
shifting cultivation to settled agriculture. 

¥e have selected the village Chaasapur to show the 
process of depeasantisation of the tribal s. Hdw the coloni- 
sation of the non-tribals, initially encouraged by the British 
to bring more and more land under cultivation to increase the 
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revenue and also the ban on shifting cultivation to exploit 
the forest wealth for commercial use changed the landownership 
pattern in Ohaasapur are to be discussed here. Also how the 
post-Independen ce era again expedited the change in the same 
direction, when the non-tribals continued to invade the 
village in search of cultivable land is to be discussed in 
this chapter. 

Then the village, Sarkarpur, which was established as a 
resettlement colony, situated at a distance of two Ions, from 
the Ohaasapur is considered as a hamlet of the latter. The 
inhabitants of Ohaasapur control the economic, political and 
religious affair of the village, Sarkarpur. So in this chapter 
we will discuss the changes in the village, with special 
reference to the process of d epeasantisation to show the 
consequence of the interaction of shifting cultivators turned- 
settled agriculturists Pauri Bhuiyans with the Hindu caste 
people. 

In section 6.2, background of d epeasantisation of the 
tribals in India is described. It is followed by a short 
description of 1he social structures of Ohaasapur and Sarkarpur 
in section 6.3. Sections 6,4 and 6.5 present the landowner- 
ship pattern and cultivation of settled land respectively. 
Pauperisation among the Bhuiyans (6.6) and at last (6,7) land 
sale in both the villages are described. 
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6.2 BAOK^^ROUp_ p_F MONG THE THIBALS I»N IKDIA 

It is evident from the available historical records 
that the tribal communities of India were occupying much larger 
areas than thev occupy today. There were several tribal 
kingdoms also in the central India. But when the Hindu and 
Muslim caste people entered into their areas in search of 
land '^the tribals were deprived either by force of more 
fertile land or they themselves withdrew to the still unoccupied 
hills where they could better escape the domination of the 
recent invaders and keep intact their tribal customs ard ways 
of life” (Puchs, 1972: 368). 

As we have discussed elsewhere (see the chapter 'peasanti- 
sation') the ban on shifting cultivation, hunting, imposition 
of grazing charges, the pressure on forest because of the 
growth of population of their society and on the other the 
incentives for settled cultivation like revenue free land, 
bullocks, implements, seed. etc. force them to become settled 
agriculturists. But as the shifting cultivator tribals are 
ignorant about the practice of sot'+'led agriculture with 
coraparativelv expensive implements, they find difficult to 
meet both ends with their earnings. Generally, the making of 
a rice field out of a virgin land is a long process, requiring 
considerable toil in levelling the land and chanelling the 
water. Levelling the field usually bring sub-soil to the 
surface and it may taJie five to six years to bring the right 
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degree of fertility to the soil. When they stay for a 
considerable period with settled agriculture and learn the 
technique of making new rice field, they find the problem of 
finance for that. The absence of credit facilities in the 
area forces them to depend on the local non-tribal money- 
lenders for both the productive and consumption loans. The 
coming together of the non-accumulating tribals and the 
accumulating non-tribal Sahukars results in the land aliena- 
tion of them. Studies from all over India have shown land 
alienation of the tribals by the moneylenders. Prom Orissa, 
Bailey reported from his study on Ko nds that the occasion for 
land being put up for sale is usually arising out of contingency 
(1958). Upadhyay (1980) and Patil (1974) from Maharashtra, 

Puchs (1972) and Singh (1972) from central India, Rao (1983) 
from Andhra Pradesh report the problem of land alienation of 
the tribals by the moneylenders. Though the Goveinment of 
India passed laws against ihe land transfer to the non-tribals, 
lands continued to change hand either to the rich tribals and 
the non-tribals under ben ami transfer. But the land transfer 
between the tribals "is not so serious a problem as compared 
to the land transfers from tribal to non-tribal" (Patil, 1974! 
33)# But- there is no legislation to check the alienation of 
land by the ’advanced ' rich tribals (Pathy, 1982). 
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6.3 gEHB RAL SOCIAL STRUGTUKB OP THE VILLAG-ES 

Chaasapur is situated at the foot hills of the Pauri 
at a distance of 7 kms. from the Panchayat^ Kala. It is 
linked with the tar roa.d, National High way No. 6, at the 
village Kala hy a ku chha road. A forest stream flows from 
I’a-uri to the North-Eastern side of the village. There 
are two ponds in the village - one is owned by Kolha Sahu, 

^ land ownei>-oura-ffloneylender, and the other is a 

communally owned one. The village pond is used for bathing and 
irrigation only by the landowners of the nearby land whereas 
the privately owned pond was dug up only for irrigation. There 
are six wells in the village, out of which one is a. village well 
and the rest are privately owned. But only three wells, owned 
by Harihar Naik, a Pana, Una Mahanta and Sankarshan Pradhan, 
the present Gountia of the village, are used for irrigation 
to the vegetable gardens. The other two owned by Kathi Sahu 
and Braga Pradhan, the G hasas, are used only for domestic 
purpose. 

It present all the villagers practise settled cultivation 
or depend on it in some way or other. They grow only one crop 

1. Like all other plains villages, Chaasapur is also a multi 
caste, multi-tribal one. There are 111 households and 
the total population is 502 in the village. There are 
39 households of Bhuiyans, 12 households of Kolhas, 

2 households of Kandha, 26 households of Pana, 16 house- 
holds of Ohasa, 10 households of Gauda and 6 households 
of Mahantas in the village. 
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in a year and mainly depend on the rainfall. 'Ihe crop grown 
is mainly paddy. They grow cereals in the uplands. During 
season, the land-owners around the ponds and the 
wells grow regetahles. The owners of the land around the 
ponds and wells allow some of the relatives and friends to 
grow vegetables in their fields. They manure the plots, watch 
the entire fields, help the owners in watering the crops and 
above all support and help the owners in all respects of life. 
EJjccept the Mahantas . and .Kolha Sahu, others do not sell the 
vegetables. 

In Sarkarpur also the villagers depend on settled 
agriculture. It is situated at the foot hills and comprised 
of 26 households. The total population of the village is 93. 
Except one Kam ara family the rest are tribal s - 22 families 
of Bhuiyan tribe and 3 families of Sahara tribe. Here, the 
tribal s except one family depend mainly on wages for their 
livelihood. Most of them work as labourers in the village, 
Chaasapur. They do not get a proper yield from their lands 
because the lands are not fertile and also there is no 
irrigation facility to water their fields. Though there is 
a village owned pond and a well, they do not use these to 
irrigate their fields. They grow only paddy in their fields 
in Ihe rainy season. In the Rabi season, they do not grow 
anyCthing. 
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6.4 LAND O VJI TgRSHIP 

7yp.g.s __of Settl ed Land ; 

Like other plains villages of the district, here also 
the villagers of Ghaasapur cultivate four categories of land. 

( i ) Bahai Land : 

This is a low lying land and the best variety of land 
available in the area. Generally a stream passes through or 
above the land. The soil contains the moisture throughout the 
Groping season. Here the paddy of longer duration is generally 
grom. Since the yield is more than the other categories of 
land, the owner gives more attention to this type of land. 
Cowdung and ashes, the only manures used by the villagers are 
put in this land. The land is ploughed atleast three times 
before sowing or transplantation. Only the non-tribals 
transplant the crop and the Bhuiyans only sow the seed, in 
this type of land. 

This Ba hai land is like the M ali land of Biringapur 
and Mishapur. 

^ ^ ^ ) Bern a . Land : 

This is the second best land where the- natural availa- 
bility of water is less than the B ahai land. If it is located 
near the stream or pond and can be dug up to bring below the 
water level then it can also become a Bahai land. Here 
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because of the problem of the availability of water, paddy 
of smaller duration are grown. Generally all the villagers 
sow the seed here. Ihe manuring of Bern a land depends on 
the availability of manures and also on the area of Bahai land. 
It is also ploug,hed three times before sowing the seeds, but 
again this depends on the strength of the owner. 

Be rn a land is like the Posi land of Biringapur and 
Mishapur. 

(iii) M ai lan d ; 

This is the upland. Unlike the earlier two types of 
land, here the owners generally do not erect bunds around the 
field. But oust to demarcate and also to some extent to keep 
water in the field, the rich land~o\naers erect a small bund 
around that. Here the crops of smaller duration than the 
Berna land and til, moong etc. are grown. 

This can also be a B erna land if it can be dug up and 
bunds can be erected around the field. 

This is like the Guda land of the villages, Biringapur 
and Mishapur. 

(iv) Gudjj^land^; 

This is the garden 1 md situated either near the house 
or at a distant place. Here vegetables and cereals are grown. 
This land gets more attention in ploughing, manuring and 
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watching in comparison to all the earlier lends discussed 
above. The cultivation of G-uda land depends mainly on the 
availability of water. 

The ownership of these various types of lard in Ohaasapur 
can be seen from the Table 6,1. . 

Among all three lands. Bahai land gives better yield. 

These are mainly owned by the Ghasas. they owned 86.60 per 
cent of the Bahai land of the village. Since no more area is 
available to prepare this type of land, all the earlier suitable 
areas are made cultivable land like the ^l.i land of Mishapur 
(see chapter V). The latter migrants and the Bhuiyans do not 
Bahai land. Like-wise, the ownership of all other 
varieties of land is also higher among the Ghasas . 

The Mahantas who came to the village with the compensa- 
tion money, when they were evacuated from the Rourkela Steel 
Plant area, are the second highest owners of settled lands 
in the village, yan dhas ,, being only two families and had 
only one son per family since their arrival, are able to keep 
their lands intact. Besides these three caste groups, others 
own far less land than the average per households land of the 
village. 

(b) Land Ownership: 

The village Ohaasapur was established in 18S1 by two 
Bhuiyan families of Keonjhar state, when they fled from their 
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native place after the failure of Bhuiyan rehellion of 1891. 
'Then, three more Bhuiyan families, staying at a nearby place 
of the village, joined with them and settled dov;n at the 
present site of the village. All of them were practising 
shifting cultivation in the lauri^. Alongwith the shifting 
cultivation, all the five early settler families had prepared 
small settled lands around the forest stream. The land use 
pattern can be seen from the map 6.1. 

The village Sarkarpur was established in 1952 and its 
landownership pattern will be clear as we trace the developments 
historically. 

(i) La,nd_ use P at tern duri n_g_J 8 98- 1909 ; 

In 1898, the Bhuiyan Headman of the village brought one 
Pan a family from the plains to work as the Chatia (chowkidar) 
of the village. As that Pana, family was practising settled 
cultivation in their native place, the Bhuiyan Headman allowed • 
him to make settled lands. The arrival of the first family 
from plains to the village Chaasapur increased the land use 
area of the village. Bhuiyans treat P^a s as untouchable like 
the Hindu caste people. So the Panas set up their hamlet at 
a distance from the hamlet of Bhuiyans. The settled lands, 
hence, were prepared near their hamlet and also around the 
stream. The sites, where settled lands were prepared by the 
Panas can be seen from the map 6.2. 
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Hers the lands are prepared near the stream and water 
is channelised unlike the lands of Bhuiyans, v;here the stream 
passes through the land. Then whereas the Bhuiyans had made 
settled lands just at the foot hills near their Kama ras. Pan as 
had prepared lands near their hamlet and around the road, which 
leads to Kala. The Panas had preferred the road side area 
for making settled lards as the continuous flow of human beings 
on the road lessen the attack of wild animals on the standing 
crops. 

) jiialjgse, Paj^t erp.' d uring 1 910-1953 ; 

The arrival of Sun a Pradhan, a Chasa from the plains to 
the village Chaasapur in 1910 changed the land use pattern 
and also the socio-economic and political structure of the 
village. Though Kartika Pradhan, the then Bhuiyan headman 
was paying the tribute to the king regularly, the year Suna 
Pradhan came to the village the headmanship was snatched away 
from the Bhuiyans, At that time the king was encouraging 

"to bring more and more land under cultivation 
with incentives like revenue free cultivation for five years, 
bullocks, seed , implements. Then as the Bhuiyans were not 
ready to aive up shifting cultivation, the king found the 
Gha sa Gountia a suitable administrator for materializing 
his plan. Accordingly, Suna Pradhan invited the plains people 
to settledown in the village. Since Suna Pradhan was from a 
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family of the plains he was enjoying the service of 
Qiauda, and other fellow caste people during the day to day 
household activities. So after the Panas and Gha sa s , the 
next caste neople to came to the village were Gaud^ and other 
Chasa s. 

Ill the non-tribal who had come to the village Chaasapur 
decided to make settled lands. So with their past experience 
of makina settled lands, they captured all the suitable areas 
for that. Then as the Go untia was the owner of all the lands 
of the village, he captured the most fertile, lowlying areas 
around the stream for his Bhogra land. 

A pond was dug up by the Gountia with the Bethi labour 
of the villagers. Once the pond was prepa.red, the land around 
the pond became the best land because of the moisture of the 
soil and irrigation facility. So Suna Pradhan made settled 
land at the lower-side of the pond. 

Shifting cuitivation was stopped in 1952 by the Govern- 
ment. Though the incentives for settled cultivation were 
continuing since 1946 with the restriction on shifting 
cultivation, the Bhuiyans of Chaasapur were continuing the 
practice of shifting cultivation. But once shifting cultiva- 
tion was stopped, Bhuiyans had to start settled cultivation; 
They prepared land near their hamlet i.e., at the foot hills 
and the upper side of the. village pond . The upper side of the 
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Dond is the upland area and hence the non-trihals had not 
made land there. 

So, the land use pattern of the -village Chaasapur at 
the end of this period looked like the following: the non- 
trihals had land around the stream, lower side of the ■village 
pond and around the road to Kala and Bhuiyans at the upland 
areas of the village ( see map 6 . 3 ). 

The village Sarkarpur was established in the year 1952. 

To ensure the permanent staying of the tribals, the Government 
provided irrigation facility to the vill8.gers. A barrage was 
constructed in the forest stream in the year 1953. Then canals 
to the newly prepared settled lands were also prepared for 
irrigation. So the land use pattern in Sarkarpur was not 
scattered like the Chaasapur, but was more concentrated and 
dependent on the location of the canals. 

i i i ) ^ n d u se Patte r n during 1954-1982 : 

The growth of population of the village Chaa-sapur 
forced the people to bring more and more waste land under 
cultivation. But as all the suitable and fertile areas were 
already occupied, the uplands and rocky land at the foot hills 
were converted into settled land. As the process of making 
settled land is quite an expensive one,, 
able to do this. 


only the "rich” were 
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□ I.ANO OWNED B¥ THt mmmm 
B LAND OWNED BV THE PANAS 
B LAND OWNED BY TtNI CHASAS 

LAND USE PATTERN IN CHAASAPUR AND 
SARKARPUR DURING THE YEARS 1910-1953 
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In the mGantime, one privately owned pond and three 
wells caiiievip_ in the village Chaasapur. The pond is owned 
by Kolha Sahu, one of the land own ers-cuni-inoneyl end ers of the 
village. He changed the course of the stream and made the 
pond around a deep and v;atery area near his lands. Then he 
prepared and extend settled lands around the pond (se© map 
6 . 4 ) . 

Then three wells owned by Una Mahanta, Harihar Uaik and 
Sanicarshan Pradhan came up during this time. The first one 
^ Mahanta. second one is a Pan a . descendant of the Gh atia 
family and the last one is the present Gou ntia of the village. 
Una Mahanta grows vegetables throughout the year in his garden 
and gets water from the well. Harihar Naik and Shankarshan 
Pradhan grow vegetables only during the Rabi season and do 
not sell the vegetables like the Mahan ta . 

So during this period new land cameup- only around the 
wells and ponds by the non-tribals and in the upland areas by 
the tribals. The non-tribals also levelled and dug their lands 
to ensure the moisture in the lands. 

The barrage constructed in 1953 to provide irrigation 
facility to the villagers of Sarkarpur, was washed away by 
flood in 1959 . After that, they applied several times to the 
Government officials of Ihe Block at Barkote, but none of them 
took care of their request. They constructed a small barrage of 
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their own in 1962, hut' again that was washed a,way hy the 
flood. In the meantime the flow of water and the course of 
the stream was diversed by Zolha Sahu. Mon- tribal s lower the 
level of the nearby lands to pull water. So, once the 
irrigation facility was taken away, some villagers left the 
village and went to the P aurl for shifting cultivation. The 
rest, who stayed in the village cultivated the lands. They 
also extended the existing lands and prepared new lands around 
the village. So, the consolidated picture of the location of 
settled land, which was dependent on the location of the canals 
has now became scattered. 'Che village Sarkarpur which was 
settled in a planned manner on both sides of the village 
street, has split into two hamlets. The Bhuiyans are staying 
at the earlier site, whereas the Sabaras took away the 
building materials and have settled, at a distance of half 
kilometer from the village, 'iihen the village has become 
dispersed, the land use pattern has also become dispersed as 
the people have the tendency to keep the lands around their 
houses. The protection of the crop from wild animals again 
force them to have land near their houses. 

The land ownership and also the land use pattern again 
changed from the earlier one, as the evacuated people from 
the Bengali 'Dam project have occupied waste lands of the 
villagers. Then the Ghasa moneylenders of the village Chaasapur 
are also purchasing lands, which we will discuss in detail 
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latter on in section 6.7, 

So, one can see from those maps and above discussions, 
the increasine, land use pattern in the village Chaasapur. At 
first when the Bhuiyans were practising shifting cultivation 
they had prepared settled lands like the Bhuiyans of the 
villages Biringapur a^d Mishapur. The technique of making 
settled land around the stream and channelising the water 
from the stream was first used by the P an as . Here the crops 
are not washed away by the flood unlike the earlier prepared 
lands of the Bhuiyans. Then the arrival of Cha^sas and other 
caste people enhanced the process of making settled lands, 
initiated by the Panas , The technique of maiding rice field 
out of the virgin waste land is a long process, which requires 
considerable toil in levelling .the land, channelising the 
water and erecting bunds around the field to keep water. This 
technique was unknown to the Bhuiyans and when they acquired 
the knowledge from the plains caste people all the suitable, 
fertile areas were acquired by the migrant non-tribals. Then 
thv" canital, required to convert the upland to a cultivable 
settled land is also not with the Bhuiyans. So, they have to 
satisfy v;ith the rest available upland for their livelihood, 

(c) La.n d Settl ements ; 

'then the Bhuiyans were practising shifting cultivation, 
they were paying only tribute to the king in terms of kind 
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like pulses, vegetables, hunted wild animals, goats etc. to 
the king. But after the arrival of the P anas , settled lands 
were cultivated and revenue in cash was given to the king at 
Barkote, the then tahsil of the Bariira state. The revenue was 
collected hy Kartika Pradhan, the then Bhuiyan headman of the 
village. It was not known about liie amount deposited as 
revenue or the total s,rea of settled land cultivated at that 
time. The first land record of the village was prepared in the 
year 1927 during the headmanship of Karunakar Deb. When Lalu 
Pradhan was the Gountia, the land revenue was Collected 
without the settlement. The 1927 land record continued up to 
the year 1952. In the meantime the newly prepared lands were 
brought under record by the Nay abadi settlement, done in the 

yea,r 1945 (Sarabalpur District Gazetteers,1971 J 3 ^ 3 ) • After 

# 

Independence the process of bringing newly prepared land under 
record by the Revenue Inspector upto 1952 was ineffective. 
Though Bamra. state merged with Orissa on January 1, 1948, the 
office of Go untia was abolished on May 1, 1965. The Gounti a 
Gh at i a were not giving the revenue of their Bhogra and 
J agir land upto the year 1965. When all the village offices 
v/cre abolished, the rent free land enjoyed 137 - the officials 
were recorded and added to the 1952 land record. This land 
record continued upto the year 1981 alongwith the newly 
prepared lands in the village recorded every year by the 
Revenue Inspector under the heading, Hayabadi land . The 
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1952 - 1981 land record shows two categories of land - 
Rojgji. a^d Ija yabadi . Royati land is that one, over which 
a person has the permanent and heritable right and the other 
one is the newly prepared land of a person. The caste wise 
land distribution of the 1952-81 land record is given in 
Table 6.2. 


TABLE 6.2; Caste/Tribe-wise distribution of land in 



Chaasapur 

during 

1952 - 

1981. 



Caste 

Royati 

land 

%age 

Mayabadi ?/o&ge 
land 

Total 

°/oa.ge 

1 . Bhuiyan 

29.73 

13. S 

0.22 

0.6 

29.95 

11.9 

2. Folha 

1.92 

0.9 

3.70 

10.9 

5.62 

2.25 

3. Pana 

27.20 

12.5 

1.40 

4.0 

28.95 

11.49 

4. Chasa 

135.08 

62.0 

26.15 

77.0 

161.23 

64.0 

5. Mahan ta 

14.04 

6.4 

2.20 

6.5 

16.62 

6.6 

6. Kishan 
others 

6.95 

3.3 



6.95 

2.76 

Total 

217.84 

100 

34.01 

10* 

251.85 

tthi^ 9M1\ ~.wr - 

100 


The area of Rayabadi land is highest among the Gha sas. 
They know the technique and also have got the suiplus to 
make settled lands. Then they also record the land to get 
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rid of the future litigation. 

The next settlenent was done in the year 1982, The 
land are classified into four categories. The ownership of 
various t 3 rpe of land can he seen from the Table 6,1. 

^ • 5 GUITIVATION OF SETTPgl) LAITD 
( ®' ) Tec toiqUc of C ultivation : 

The cultivation of settled land is different from the 
cultivation of swidden land. It needs constant care and 
attention varies with the type of land and also the type of 
crop grown in the field. During the IC hari f season, if the 
rainfall is good, then the villagers take care to store the 
reauired amount of water in the fields. But if the rainfall 
is not sufficient, except the Bahai land , they irrigate the 
fields from the nearby water source. 

During the R abi season, when only vegetables, sugar cane, 
wheat are grown around the wells and ponds, there is the need 
for irrigation. One mode of irrigation is Ten da-party , where 
water is drawn from the pond or well. Here one person lifts 
the water with the help of a tin attached with a long bamboo. 
The bamboo is again fixed with a log, heavier at the bottom on 
the other side, which acts like a lever. When the person 
forces the tin to fill-in the water, he applies force, but 
when the water fill ed-tin is drawn, the heavier log on the 
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other side pulls that. The person pours the water on the 
bank, which is channelised to the field. Simultaneously, one 
more person waters the field properly. 

Along with this technique of irrigation, water is also 
carried in drums by the bullock cart to the fields. But this 
is very rare as it involves two persons and also a bullock 
cart. Only three Chasas, namely TColha Sahu, hatabara Pradhan 
and Kathi Sahu adopt this technique of irrigation. 

In Sarkarpur, the tribal s do not grow vegetables or 
other cash crops. The villagers depend entirely on rainfall 
during the Kharlf season. 

The implements used in cultivation are plough, ma.1 
(leveller) and spade. Plough and mai are drawn by the 
bullocks and buffaloes. Only the Chasas have kept buffaloes. 
Since the more the plough shaft penetrates inside the soil, 
the more it brings new soil to the surface, which ultimately 
helps for the proper growth of the plants. Buffaloes are 
generally more pov/erful than the bullocks. Bhuiyans do not 
use cows in ploughing. 

Chasas and Mahantas adopt both the methods of sowing 
and transplantation in cultivation. Transplantation' is 
generally adopted only in B ahai and some B ern a land . As it 
needs proper ploughing of the field and also cosHier than 
sowing others do not adopt this method. Except the Bhuiyans 
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other people of the village use cowdung and ashes as manure. 

The use of chemical fertilizer is rare in the village. 

Weeding of the paddy fields depends on the economic condition 

of the villagers. Since the village is at the foot hills, 

wild animals attack the fields. In the night, they watch the 

crops. Threshing of the paddy is done with the help of 

bullocks and cows. These animals are tied and one person takes 

them around the threshing ground on the harvested paddy crops. 

This continues for the whole night. Then in the morning straw 

and the grains are separated. All the above techniques of 

cultivation are prevalent among the Bhuiyans of the village and 
also the tribals of Sarkarpur. 

(b) Types of Labour; 

The need to finish the various agricultural operations 
in time, villagers hire in labour. The large landowners 
manage the cultivation with the help of the labourers. The 
landless or the poor peasants hire out their labour to the 
non- tribals of the village. Among the Bhuiyans of Chaasapur 
exchange labour, wage labour, relative labour are found and 
other forms of labour can be divided into the following four 
types. 

(i) Halia (Farm Labourer) : 

Here the labourers works ten months in a year. The 
contract is made for a year and if both the parties are willing 
to continue the relationship, the contract is renewed again 
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in the raonth of B al shakh (May). The contract is ma<3e for 
ten months from the month of Bai shakh (May) to Magh (Pehruary). 
The rest two months the Hal i a s remain free to repair their 
houses, visiting their friends, and relatives. If the master 
needs the labour of the Halia during these two months, he 
gives daily wages to him. 

On an average the Halia gets three K handis of padd^?" 
called as Padi per month and three Pudugs of paddy called 
after the contract period. Besides these he gets 
a pair of Bhoti and one cotton shawl. Also, he either gets 
Sakai Khia (breakfast) throughout the year or 15 kgs. of 
paddy more every month. The contract is generally not 
terminated in the middle of the year unless the Hali a does 
not perform the required job efficiently or quarrels with the 
master. 

The family members of the Halia also give priority to 
the master in hiring out their labour during the peak period 
of cultivation. The female members of the HalJ^ household ' 
wort for th'-' master during various ceremonies. The H alia gets 
Bal or Cu rry frequently from the master when he comes home, 
after his work for his lunch, Buring the ploughing, plantation, 
harvesting and threshing, when the work load is more, the 
master offers lunch or dinner to the Halias at the working 
place. This saves time for the master as the H alias do not 


come home to take their food 
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(ii ) Sl§aiiaJjaj:i.-pr.,Bel kla (Half day L abourer) : 

Several of them have craft skills a rd /or land of thoir 
own. 'They are economically better off than the Halias . 

Usually he does not work for the other half of the day. Only 
during peak seasons he may he asked to work full day for which 
he gets separate wage. 

Here the labourer v;orks only for a half day during the 
contract period. The contract is made like the Halias . He is 
allowed to work for others only when the master does not need 
his labour. The arrangement of this type of labourer is made 
to ensure the availability of labour during the peak time of 
cultivation . 

Hg gets 4 kgs. of paddy everyday and after the contract 
gets a nominal amount called B a_rta n_. The B artan varies from 
2 to 8 Khandis. The amount of Bartan depends on the 
experience and expertise in making agricultural implements. 

(iii) Kuthia (Labour): 

Young boys of 10-15 years of age group arc preferred for 
this t3rpe of labour. The employer provides all daily use 
materials like oil, soap etc. and food throughout the, year 
and at the end of the year gives Bartan , which varies from 
4 to 8 K handis of paddy. He stays in the house of the master 
also. He is assigned the work of cowherd or shephard by the 
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employer. Here, unlike the Hallas and Khan y am ul las., the 
labourer works throughout the year. Here the change o£ masters 
is less than the earlier ones. 

''iv) Bhu ti ar . ( Ha il y wag e labourer) ; 

The Bhutiar gets 4 kgs. of paddy after a day's work 
along with the ^kal jaia_ and Bela Khia. He is free to 
change his master. 

In Chaasanur, seven families, six of which are chasas 
^the other being a G aud a , who hires a Kolha as a Halia ) , hire 
the labour of others for agriculture. The heads of these 
families are ; 

( 1 ) Kathi Sahu 

(2) Kolha Sahu 

(3) Hatabara Pradhan 

(4) Puma Sahu 

(5) Jayadev Pradhan 

(6) Sankarshan Pradhan 

Among all the above six persons, Kathi Sahu and Kolha 
Sahu are the leading moneylenders, Hatabara Pradhan is the 
son of the first £basa_GourrUL^ and also a moneylender, 

Puma Sahu is the only son and a small time moneylender, 

Jayadev Pradhan is from the first ohasa G ountia family and 
Sankarshan Pradhan is the last Gountia of the village. These 
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The possession of more land in comparison to others and 
also thp higher status of them in the village in the caste 
hierarchy, they hire the various t 3 rpe of labourers, jlxrcept 

s and Mahantas , all the other caste and tribe groups 
hire out the labour to the landlords of the village. The 
labourers come from both the villages Ohaasapur and Sarkarpur 
(see Table 6.4). 


Tj^BLE 6.4 ; Oaste/Tribe and villages of the labourers in 
Ohaasapur 


Type of 

Bhuiyan 

Kolha 

Pan a 

Gaud a 

Total 

labour 

CP 

SP 

CP SP 

CP SP 

CP SP 

CP SP 

Balia 

12 

4 

3 


1 

16 4 

Khan oa- 
fflulia 

6 



4 


10 

Kuthia 

3 

2 




3 2 

Total 

21 

6 

3 

4 

1 

29 6 


CP - Chaasarur 
SP - Sarkarpur 


75% of Balias , 60% of J hanjamulias and 100% of Ku t h ias 
are Bhuiyans. Panas prefer to work as Zhanjamulias as the 
demand for labour by the employer is not throughout the year. 
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Alon,^' with the cul+ivation of their oivn land, they sell 
carved ^.atapjaa (legs of the cot) of teak wood and other 
agricultural wooden implements throughout the year in the Kala 
weekly market and the nearby areas of the village. They also 
supnly fire wood to the nearby villages with a small bribe to 
the forest guards the.y get free wood from the forest, 

Kolhas generally work as contract labourers to prepare 
new settled lands around the village Ohaasapur, They prefer 
not +■© bind themselves with a particular employer by working 
Halias or Khan.l amuliis . They work at •ibe rate of Rs.5 
per cubic meter of digging the soil. One adult male can earn 
between Rs. 20 - 25 in a day. So the Rolha^s work in team 
and earn much higher than the labourers of the village. But 
they do not get work throughout the year in the village and 
have to move to different villages in search of that type of 
job. 

have collected the earlier occunations of all the 
households of Ohaasapur. It is found that, the Bhuiyans have 
started wrking as Hal ias and Khanj amulias from the year 1958. 
¥hen the Ohasas came to the village they brought two families 
H aud a to work as farm labourers, ''then the shifting 

cultivation was stopped in 1952 they continued to depend on 
the forest produce and were cultivating the settled land with 
the incentives given by the Government. They were not recruited 
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as farm labourers bv ni. 

Of Shifting cultlvatlo ‘ ^ affer the p.actla 

of 01,333., Stopped. The first Bhul3.an Ifelia 

Of -haasapur was from the plain. „ ,, , 

aft-n ,,, . ■ ■■ “ * '’OP oome to Chaasapur 

'’OS marriage „ith a .^iyap girl .phce a oa 
the same year iqao ,, "" gradually from 

.3 l.v ’ ' -enulyane also started worJcing 

as labourers under the Ohasa i a 

--- e-Sa. landowners because of thp to tol 
ban on shifting cultiv.+i 

tubers in nearby ar-Ps ofT 

loan to pay th^ rev 

- y rn^: revenue most of thp -fim- 4-v 

™e tiiDts, they were not 

lebourrrs to repay them. Gradually when the Chasas 

joupiod the best 10.3 zeroising their power as .ountiaT ’ 

oomfortablo position. On 

Oh sot. lad cultiva.tlon and restriction on the use of forest 
Phoduots Place the Bhulyans in a precarious position, then 

the location of the settled lends of th. rw ■ 

■ ■ ” ® Bhuiyans at the foot 

hills, are attac.ked frenupntlv htr +>, 

oqucntly by the wild animals. The loss 

Of oror is a regular phenomenon for th- Phm-tmv, 

tfi. Bhuiyans b-^cause of 

their total dependence on rainfall nnB + 4.- 

xaxniaii and destruction of crops 

b.y th,= wild snlmals. As a result of the loss of crop, the 

hhly houroo Of income for their sustehance they depend on the 

loan for heth oonsumptlon and land revenue. The expensive 

festivals and ooremonles again force them to depend on the 
money lenders. 
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6 . 6 PAUPERISATION PRELUD E TO L AIC ALIEN ATIO N 

Pauperisation is a process Uy ■which the landowners 
become impo'verished and with their uneconomic landholdings 
depend on others for their livelihood. It is found in the 
undeveloped areas, v;here the impoverished landowners stick to 
their small holdings because of the non-availability of the 
alternative better earning employment opportunities. The 
arrival of 'developed' G hasas in Chaasapur created the 
conditions for the process of pauperisation, will discuss 
this through moneylending, share-cropping and other various 
factors to weaken the cultivation of the Bhuiyans. 

^ Mon ey^^_ le n ding ; 

lalu Pradhan, the first Ghasa Gountia was the first 
moneylender of the village. After his death, his son Natabara 
Pradhan is still continuing with that business. Then Kathi 
Sahu and Kolha Sahu have also started this business since 
1956 in a large scale. The defaulters pay in terms of landed 
property end in the absence of land they pay in teitns of 
labour. But only the interest is collected every year. If 
the loanee owns better variety of land, then only the money- 
lenders ask him to mortgage the land. The moneylenders 
generally demand labour from the defaulter Bhuiyans as their 
land are of inferior variety. Then the absence of commerciali- 
sation of agriculture again do not interest the raone^vlenders to 



capture th? land of the Bhuiyans. ¥hen the Bhulyans are leff 
with their small uneconomic holding and without the requisite 
agricultural implements they niether leave the land nor keep 
themselves away from the moneylenders. This ensure the cheap 
labour to the landowners-cura-moneylend ers. The non-availability 
alternative emplo 3 rraent oprortunities again force them to 
stay in the village. 

So, the Bhuiyans work as labourers both .for the 
consumption need and the repayment of loan. One who works for 
the debt, brings the "Padi regularly every month but uses his 
SSZjjS, reray the loan. Since the Padi cannot meet 
consumption need of the family during the contract period, he 
firings loan and consequently the. amount of loan either remain 
constant after forgoing the B artan or increases at the end 
of the yearly contract. It is seen that, the loanee cannot 
repay the loan during his life time. So burden of the loan 
falls on the shoulder of his son. Thus it continues for 
generation and generation. 

It is seen that, except two Bhuiyan families, whose 
forefathr-r was the Go.un tia , all the living male family members 
have worked as j falias , either for the repayment of loan or 
for the consumption need. Male members of 12 households have 
worked as j^lia for 1-8 years for the moneylenders. The 


moneylenders have got 39 years of service from those 12 families. 
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'The labour obtained bjr the moneylenders is given belows 

1. Kolha Sahu 19 man years. 

2. TCathi Sahu 9 man years 

3. Puma Sahu 3 man years 

4. Natabara Pradhan 8 man years 

Total 39 man years. 

Besides this, members of 11 households have again worked for 

70 man-years in total in the range of 1-12 years for the 

2 

landowners for only consumption need. 

Pa n a, another caste group, supplies labour for only 
consumption need. There is only one Pan a , who had worked as 
Hal ia for a year under Kolha Sahu for the repayment of the 
loan. There are 10 families of P an a, who have supplied labour 
for 55 man-years as Hal ias_ and 13 man-years as Khan .1 am ul ia s . 
They have also opted 'the non-villager landowners for 4 years 
and worked as .Ifaliag . 

As we have seen in the previous discussion, usury is 
one of the main reason which forces the Phuiyans to hire out 
labour either to the moneylenders or other landowners for their 
subsistence. But along with the Bhuiyans, other trib^ls and 

2. This figure is calculated on the basis of the^past 

occupations of all the households. The questions like 
under whom he had /has been ' working as labourers and _ the 
reasons of working as labourers are asked to get this 
data. 
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caste people also take loan from the moneylenders. Here also. 


though the 

consumption 

loan i 

s predominant. 

They take 

loan 

for preparation, purchase of 

settl ed 

land and 

agricultural 

implements. 

The tribe- 

■caste 

wise distribution of loan 

can 

be seen in 

Table 6.5, 






TABLE 6,5; 

The tribe/caste wise distribution 
Chaasapur 

of loan in 


Name of 
the caste/ 
tribe 

Paddy 

(in pudugs) 

Per 

house 

hold 

%Bge 

Mon ey 
(in Rs. ) 

Per 
house- 
hold . 

%age 

Bhuiyan - 39 126.3 

3.-24 

37.77 

3,390 

86.92 

36.2 6 

Kolb a - 12 

2.3 

0.19 

8.2 

270 

22.5 

2.89 

Hand ha- 2 

30.0 

15.0 

8.97 

1,200 

600.0 

12.83 

Pana - 26 

50.7 

1.95 

15.16 

370 

14.23 

3.95 

Gaud a- 10 

68.5 

6.85 

20.48 

1,940 

194.0 

20.75 

Mahanta- 6 

8.1 

1.35 

2.42 

200 

33.33 

2, 14 

Chasa - 16 

48.5 

3.03 

14.5 

1,980 

123.75 

21.18 

T^otal 

334.4 

' 


9,350 


100 


The larger Chasa landowners of the village bring loan 
from their relatives. Shankarshan Pradhan has brought Rs. 4,000/- 
and Jayadev Pradhan Rs. 2,500/- loan from their relatives. 
Alongwith this Shankarshan Pradhan has also managed to bring 
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loan from co-operative society, Land Development Bank a total 
of Rs . 5,000/- as he is a meraher of the Co-operative Society 
of kala Panchayat and interacts with the Government officials. 

He has not used the loan amo.unt "brought for the very purpose, 
hut has used for his personal, unproductive use. Then Natahara 
Pradhan, Kathi Sahu, Kolha Sahu, Puma Sahu and Daya Sahu, 
a small time moneylender do not have loans. The rest Ohasa 
families depend entirely on the village moneylenders for loan. 

Pai sas do not bring much loan from the moneylenders. 

The moneylenders also think them quarrelsome and do not give 
much loan. They are generally distrusted by the higher caste 
people of the area. There are only seven Pan as who have 
brought Government Co-operative Society loan of Rs. 3,300/- 
each for ih? bullocks, carts and ploughs. But all of them 
hav-^ used that money for cons'.^mption and other unproductive use. 

Among th'=' Gaud as , only Guru Mahakud has a loan of 
P^^<3ugs of paddy and Rs. 500/- taken to purchase land- Then 
Kastu Mahakud has a loan of Rs. 400/- taken for starting of 
a shop in the village. Besides these all the other loans are 
for consumption. 

Kapdhas , Ifolh^a^s take loan for consumption 
only. Hone of them have taken loan from Bank or Co-operative 
Society except Man sing h Munda, a Kolha. of Rs. 1,800/- for 
rearing goats. He has used half of the loan amount for that 


very purpose 
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Bhuiyans take loan mainly for consumption. There are 
only e few cases where loans are taken to purchase bullocks. 

As the economic condition of all the Bhuiyans of the area is 
poor, they do not get financial help from their relatives and 
depend entirely on the village moneylenders. 

The interest rate for paddy, money, rice and the seed 
is like the rate prevalent in Biringapur and Mishapur, But in 
Chaasapur and Sarkarpur as the people do not grow cereals like 
the tribal s of Pauri, the loan is repayed only in paddy and 
money. The moneylenders insist on the payment of the interest 
of thf® existing loan strictly and if possible a part of the 
loan also. 

The moneylenders give loan without any security. If 
the loan becomes very large, then the moneylenders demand the 
land for some years to recover the loan. This system is called 
Sah uma dani ♦ Here the debtor surrenders a land of proportional 
yield with the existing loan. If the total amount of loan 
cannot be recovered in a year, then the moneylender cultivates 
that land for some more years. There are only six families 
who had given their land in part or fully in Sa humadini . 
Duryodhan Sahu, a Ohasa gave a land of ten pud ugs yield to 
Kathi Sahu for the loan of 2.5 pud ugs for six years. Badia 
Sahu, a Ohasa had given his entiip land of 10 pud ugs to 
Holha Sahu for the loan of 12 pud ug s for one year. Girdhari 
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Sahu had also given his land oi 2 pudugs to Kolha Sahu for 
the loan of 2 p udu^s_ for one year. Bhaha Mahakud, a Gau d a 
has given a land of 1 p ud ug to a O ha sa moneylender of a 
nearby village for the loan of 2 pud ugs for 2 years. But 
after the expiry of the contract also, the moneylender is 
still cultivating that land and Bhaha Mahakud is not taking 
interested to get that back as he does not have the implements 
and bullocks to cultivate his entireland. Zahnu Naik, a Pana 
had given a land of 2 pud ugs to Kolha Sahu for the loan of 
’^•5 E.H;A,y£§, year. Then Handu Pradhan, a Bhuiyan has 

also given a land of 2 nudugs to ITatabara Pradhan for the 
loan of 1 pu dug for 3 years. 

So here, three chases . one Gaud a, one Pana and a Bhuiyan 
have only given land in S ah um adani . The only Bhuiyan among 
them is from the family of the headman and also has got a 
small patch of B ah ai land. The rate for Sah umad ani is 
incommensurate with the yield and loan amount, as can be seen 
from the above examples. The system of Sah umadani is a 
recent phenomenon in Chaa-sapur. It has started in the year 
1974. 

The villagers demand money while mortgaging the land 
at the time of their urgency. This system of mortgaging is 
called Ta nkul l . Here a land of 1 pudug is mortgaged for 
the loan of Rs.lOO/- for one year. This was started only in - 
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1976. 'There are 9 cases of Tankull in the village since the 
year 1976. The contract is mainly between Panes. Out of 9 
cases, 5 are within Pan_aj_. Then the rest 4 cases, wheife a 
Bhuiyan has given land to a Pana, two P an as have given to a 
^ auda and a G^ud_a to a 0h_a_s a_ . The amount of loan varies from 
Rs.60/- to Rs. 200/- and the contract period varies from one 
to two years. Here none of the large or small moneylenders are 
involved. This again shows the lack of interest towards the 
unproductive lead of the poor villagers. 


^his is kno’*'n as Bhagua . Here the share cronper gives 
the seed and does a.11 the agricultural operations. The revenue 
is paid by the landowner. The harvested crop is divided between 
the lendowner 3.nd sharecropper equally. This system of Bhag ua 
started in the year 1968. The first person, who leased out 
is Humuda Pradhan a absentee landowner, one of the brothers 
of )Shanka.rshan Pradhan. Before 1968, Shankarshan Pradhan wsis 
cultivating his land without BhaguS. 43 he belongs to the 
last Gou ntia family, he has got the best variety of land of 
9.28 acres. The Chasas_, except the large landowners are the 
people who lease in that land. Besides this, there are only 
three cases of Bhagua within the village. ¥hen Guru Mahakud 
was working as Halia from 1975 to 1980, he had given his land 
of 1.78 acres in share cropn in g. As he w«s not having the 
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required Implsnients and bullocks, he preferred to work as 
IfeiiS,* fhen Badia Sa.hu also for the same reason again gave a 
pa.rt of his land 1.5 acres in share cropping to Oheru Naik, 

"the village in 1980. Then Chandra Mahakud, when 
he was cowherd of the vill'^ge, gave his entire land of 2 acres 
to Pathani Pradhan, a Bhuiyan for share cropping in 1979. 

So in all the cases, the reason of sharecropping is the 
inability to cultivate the land as the lando^,vners do not 
nosaoss th"' required materials for cultivation. 

Q'fch ~ ^ Aid ing Pauperisa t ion ; 

(i) The land holding of the Bhuiyan s is uneconomic. The 
average landholdings among the Bhuiyans is 0.55 acre. There ‘ 
are 32 households who own land from 0.5 acre to 2.00 acres and 
the rest 7 households are landless. 

(ii) Most of the Bhuiyan families do not have the minimum 
required number of draught animals with them for the cultivation 
of their land. Out of 32 Bhuiyan land-owners, only 11 families 
have atleast a pair of bullocks, 2 families have one cow and 

a bullock, 8 families have either a cow or a bullock and the 
rest 11 families do not possess any draught anim.als at all. 

Those who do not have the animals or have only one, depend on 
their follow people or the master if they work as ^IJj^ 
otherwise the landowners bring animals in Baka, , a system of 
hiring the Inexperienced bullock for a year. The person who hires 
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takes the trouble of training the animals ana at the end of 
the year gives 120 kgs. of paddy per bullock. Because of 
this constraint, Bhuiyans cannot complete various agricultural 
operations in time and also cannot plough the land properly 
with cows . 

(iii) Bhuiyans bring the paddy seed from the moneylenders, 
which is of inferior quality than the non-trihals use. 

^'iv) Bhuiyans do not use manure in their fields. The land- 
owners purchase cowdung and ashes, the main manures used in the 
area from the Bhuiyans. On the occasion of Gahma P urnima, a 
festival falls in the month of August, the moneylenders impose 
the loanee Bhuiyans to take five rupees advance atleast for 
a cart load of oowdung and four rupees for a cart load of ashes, 
which they collect in summ.er. Those who deny to take these 
amounts for manure are denied loans throughout the year and 
also pressurised for early repayment of the existing loan. 

Though the market price of a cartload of cowdung and ashes are 
ten rupees and eight rupees respectively, they are forced to 
part with their manures with a small amount. Then the money- 
lenders keep a larger container oust for this purpose. 

^v) Along with the earlier problems, during the cultivation, 
especi^ly during the peak period, they work as Bhutiar under 
the landowners of the village and neglect their own land. 
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<'vi ) During the rainy season, they go to the Paujri. for the 
harahoo shoot, P italu and Bai nga for their consumption as 
they finish all the harvested crops by that time. 

^vii) i\gain before harvesting, the wild animals destroy the 
crop because of its nearness to the forest. 

Thus, Bhuiyans, though own the land cannot cultivate 
to get a proper yield for their livelihood. 

6.7 BABB SAIiB 

The first sale of settled land of 1.52 acres v/as by 
Mahan t ag in 1952. Ma hantas are the evacuated 
people from the Rourkela Steel Plant area. They got the 
compensation for the loss of their land and house from the 
Gov-^rnment and were looking for the cultivable land. ¥hereas 
the Pag_a^, Oh asas, and Gaud as prepared the settled land from 
the waste land, Ma han tas were looking for the already 
prepared land. During that time Bhuiyans had oust stopped 
the shifting cultivation and were preparing settled land. The 
first sale of land was by a Chasa , who had no child. He sold 
31 area of 2.98 acres, a portion of his land to Una Mahanta. 
Since Mah antas were giving money a much demanded thing in the 
area, they continued to get the lands of Pan as_ and pha gas_. 
Bhuiyans started selling lands only after 1967. The scarjs.tty 
of suitable areas to make settled land and above all the 





prepared settled land attract the needy towards the land of 
the Bhuiyans. The land sale within Chaasapur in different 
time period can be seen from Table 6.6. 


TABLE 6 

. 6 : Land 

sale within Chaasapur 

during 1952- 

1982. 


Name of 

p 

1952 

:-6l 

1962-71 

1972-77 

1978-82 

UUl o 

caste/ 

tribe 

Land 

sold 

in 

acres 

Purcha- 

sed 

by 

Land Purcha- 
sold sed by 
in 

acres 

Land Purcha- 
sold sed by 
in 

acres 

• Land 
sold 
in 

acres 

Purcha- 
sed by 

Pane 

1.52 

Mahanta 

2.8 Mahanta 
Chasa 

2.8 

Pan a 

0.5 

Chasa 

Ohasa 

2,98 

Mahan ta 

4.76 Mahanta 

3.0 

Chasa 
Gaud a 

1.75 

Chasa, 
Gaud a 

Bhuiyan 

- 

- 

3.60 Chasa 
Gaud a 

■1.3 

Gaud a 
Pan a 

0,75 

Chasa 

Gaud a 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

0.25 

Chasa 

Mahan ta 






1.0 

Chasa 


The Acre is calculated on the basis of the yield of 
land as the respondents could not tell the land sale 
or purchase in Acres. The unit taken is: 

Bahai 5 pudugs yield = 1 Acre 

Bern a 3 pudugs yield = 1 Acre 

Mai 2 pudugs yield = 1 Acre 

Guda 2 pudugs yield = 1 Acre 
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As thp land scarcity is not limited only to Ghaasapur 
and thr near proximity of other nearby villages also attract 
the needy landowners to the village. Then, like the evacuated 
Mahantas, people of the Rengali Dam Project area also come 
with compensation money to purchase land. The non-availability 


of prepared Ba^.l, and Berna land in the Ghaasapur, the 


evacuated people satisfy themselves with the Mai and Guda land 
of the village. The uneconomic holding again encourages the 
Bhuiyans and other poor caste people to sale the land. The 
forces of modernization initiated the sale of land in both 
periods. Onr, first sale in the village when land was in 
abundance and second when land is scarce. The sale of land of 
Ghaasapur to the non-villagers can be seen in Table 6.7. 

TABLE 6.7; Land sale in Ghaasapur during 1952-1982 to the 
non-villagers. 


Name of 
the 

caste/ 

tribe 

1952-61 

1962-71 

1972-77 

1978-82 

Land Purcha- 
sold sed by 
in 

acre. 

■ Land 
sold 
in 

acre. 

Purcha- 
sed by 

Land 

sold 

in 

acre. 

Purcha- 
sed by 

Land 

sold 

in 

acre. 

Purcha- 
sed by 

Pana 


- 

- 

2.0 

Kishan 

1.5 

Ghasa 

RDP. 

Ghasa 

- 


- 

0.5 

Ghasa 

- 

- 

Bhuiyan 


- 

- 

2.0 

Gaud a 
Ghasa 

1.95 

Ghasa 

RDP. 

Gaud a 

- - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

0.85 

Ghasa 

RDP. 

Total 


' Ar>r - « 


4.5 


4.30 



RDP 


Rengali Dam Project. 
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The Innd elivenation of the poor caste and tribe people 
of th:^ village charged the land distribution pattern drastically. 
The total cultivated area has increased since iiie arrival of 
the non-tribals. It is not known how many acres of land were 
under settled cultivation d uringthe initial period of 192? 
settlement. But in 1909, the last year of Gounti of Braja 
Pradhan the total laid revenue was Rs. 111.00. Then it was 
increased to Rs. 200.00 during the headmanship of Go untia 
Karunakar Deb. In the last year of rule of Gountia Sanakrshan , 
Pradhan the total land revenue was Rs. 555.00. So in 30 years 
the land revenue became five folded^ The increase in the area 
of cultivated settled land can be seen from the Table 6.8 
prepared on the basis of 1927-52, 1952-81 and 1982 land records. 

It can be seen from the table that the cultivated area 
has decreased in the first 30 years. During the colonial rule, 
the main interest of the Gountia was to collect more land 
revenue and was maintaining the land record without bothering 
for the actually cultivated area of the village. Then the 
various developmental programme by the king to increase the 
cultivated area by giving incentives also force the Go u ntia 
to show more cultivated area in the land record. Simultaneously, 
when the land record was showing more cultivated area, the 

3. The information was collected from two. of the oldest men 
of the village Chaasapur- Shankarshan Pradhan and Natabar; 
Pradhan. Both of them were Gountias for some years. 
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TABLE 6.8: Total acre of land in Ghaasapur during the years 
1927-52, 1952-81, and 1982. 


Caste 

192 7-52 

9^age 

1952-81 

^oage 

1982 

%ag e 

1. 

Bhuiyan 

50.82 

18.13 

29.95 

11.90 

21.62 

7.50 

2. 

Kolha 

1.84 

0.66 

1.92 

0.76 

5.77 

2.10 

3. 

Land ha 

4.70 

1.68 

3.0 

,1.20 

8.84 

3.23 

4. 

Pan a 

39.84 

14.21 

28.95 

11.50 

25.04 

9.15 

c: 

Cauda 

2.58 

0.92 

3.23 

1.28 

8.37 

3.05 

6. 

Chasa 

140.73 

50.20 

161.23 

64.0 

180.53 

65.97 

7. 

Ma.hanta 

2.35 

0.84 

16.62 

6. 60 

16.85 

6.16 

8. 

Karaara 

1.49 

0.53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9. 

Jishan 

12.15 

4.33 

6.95 

2.76 

6. 68 

' 2.44 

10. 

Kshatriya 

23.82 

8.5 


— 


_ 


280.32 100 251.85 100 


Total 


273.67 100 
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peasants were leaving the land and the village as they were 

unahle to pay the revenue. The peasants were going for Be thi 

labour for both the king and Gountia . The king was demanding 

Se tlu labour for the construction of roads, ponds and his 

hunting expedition in the Pajjri^ mainly during the harvesting 

time. So while all the menfolk were away from the villages, . 

+he v;ild animals, especially the elephants were destroying 

the standing crops. Since the B ethi work was continuing for 

15-20 days continuously, the villagers were unable to collect 

were 

the harvest and^remaining defaulters in paying the revenue. 

As a result of this, some were leaving the village and entering 
to the nearby Pallahara or Eeonjhar state while the rest were 
depending on the moneylenders to pay the revenue. 

After Ind spend ence the cultivated area has increased. 

have continued to expand their land whereas the Bhuiyans 
and Panaa started losing their lard, 'fe have seen in Table 6.1 
that SajfabaM land among Bhuiyans is only 0.67. ¥hereas among 
C ha sa_s_ is 11 . 0 %. So the;r have not made new lands during 
1952-82 and hence the land have passed on to Ohasas and other 
casts people of the village. 

Hew, Lan d Prepared in Ohaa sapur ; 

As we have discussed elsewhere in this chapter, the 
preparation of new settled land is an expensive affair. Among 
the Ohasas , only Kathi Sahu, Kolha Sahu and Hatabara Pradhan 
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have made settled land of 2-5 acres. Natabara Pradhan brought 
the entire people of Biringapur for a day to make a settled 
land and gave them breakfast and lunch only. He slaughtered 
two goats for the meal. This 13036 of cheap labour, known as 
Baj among Bhuiyans was used by Hatabara Pradhan. Then 
Eolha Sahu also prepared a land of one acre and dug up a 
pond with the help of this type of labour of the Bhuiyans of 
Biringapur, Chaasapur and praladu, another tribal village of 
» Kathi Sahu has made land only with the help of 
thr Kolhas and his farm labourers. Besides this, almost all 
the non-tribals have extended or levelled their lands, ill 
the Bhuiyans except the landless have extended their lands 
after Independence. During the off season, they dig and 
extend a little of their land. But the location, and the 
inferior variety of soil of the land and inefficient method 
of cultivation do not give them a proper yield. 

(b ) Lan d , Sal e^. ip S ark arpur ; 

Initially Bhuiyans were asked to prepare settled land 
from the available vast ar^^a of waste land around the village. 
¥hen the wat<^r was supplied from the constructed barrage to 
the fields, each of them were owning approximately 3 acres of 
land, '“'e could not get the exact figure of the land owned 
by the villagers as neither we got that from the villagers 
nor from the revenue office. The villag^-rs have not been 
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paving land revenue since the estallishment of the village 
in 1952. land settlement has also not been made by the 
government. So, the ownership of land was calculated on the 
basis of the 3d eld of the land. 

When the barrage was destro3red by the flood, they 
depended only on the rainfall to water their fields. Some of 
the families abondoned their land and houses and went to their 
native village for shifting cultivation- Those who prefer to 
stay find it difficult to manage the crisis because of the 
failure of crop, which they were managing in the forest. The 
absence of required number of draught animals,, good variety 
of seed, implements again weaken their cultivation. The 
moneylenders of Chaasapur also entered into business with the 
inhabitants of Sarkaipur. They started working as labourers 
in Chaasapur as we have described elsewhere in this chapter. 
The impoverishment led to the land sale in the village. They 
hav^ sold the land to both the villagers and other villagers 
('see Table 6 . 9 ). 
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TABLE 6.9: Land sals in Sarkarpur 


Period 

Within Sarkarpur 

7ilTiFiFs^ 

Unaasapur 

of "To" 

0 th er 

villagers 

of sa-le 

Sold 

hy 

Acres Purcha- 
sed by 

- Sold Acres Purcha' 
by sed by 

- Sold 
hy 

Acres Purcha- 
sed by 

1965-70 

Bhuir- 

yans 

2.0 Bhuiy- 
ans, 

Nil Ml 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Ml 

1971-76 

Bhui- 

yans 

0.5 Sahara 

Bhui- 2. 7 
yans 

Chasas 
Gaud as 

Bhui- 

yans 

2.5 

Chasas 

1977-82 

Nil 

Nil Nil 

Bhui- 4.6 
yans 

Sahara 

Chasas 

Bhui- 

yans 

6. 6 

Chasas 

RPP. 


RT)P - 

Bengali I)aro 

Project pe 

ople. 





Thon.flh in the initial phase, land transfer was within 
the trihals of Sarkarpur, now the Chasa s of Ohaasapur are 
taking ever in acquiring the land of the former village. 

Again in last one year the displaced people of the Bengali 
■Dam Project ■ have purchase? 6.6 acres of land in Sarkarpur. 
Five Bhuiyans and one Sahara have sold these land. Still, 
none of the villagers is landless. They prepare new settled 
land of Mai and Guda variety from the available waste land 
around the village • 
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Is have discussed the process of land transfer in 

\ 

this chapter, the- absence of commercialisation of agriculture 
and the ava.il ability of waste land around the village to 
make settled land are restricting the process of proletariani- 
sation among the Bhuiya.ns and other poor tribals and non- 
tribals of Chaasapur and Sarkarpur. But pauperisation, which 
is the prelude to proletarianisation is continuing in these 
villages. 



CHAPTER YII 


CERMONIAL FRIENDSHIP, PATRON- CLIENT RELATIONSHIPS AND GLASS 

EORI4ATION* 

7 ‘I intr odu ct ion 

A.S we have seen in chapters Y and YI, a process of 
increasing social differentiation is cl early visible as one 
moves from Siringanur to Chaasapur, xvith the change in agri- 
cultural practices. Simulteneous external influences of the 
"advanced” caste culture based on settled agriculture, market 
relations and high degree of interdenendence accelerate the 
process of differentiation in these tribal communities. 

These changes are transforming the character of social 
relations profoundly. The egalitarian relationships in the 
form of 'ceremonial friendship' amongst the traditional tribal 
communities ^^?hich practised shifting cultivation is gradually 
being replaced by 'patron- cli en t ' relationships in the 
increasingly differentiated communities. The mecinnism of 
this change is the main focus of this chapter. Tov/ards the 
end, the question "brill the patron-client relationships be 
transformed into a class-based political movement is explored? 

* This chapter was presented in a UG-0 sponsored seminar 
on Peasant and Peasant Pesi stance in Eastern India in 
North-Eastern Hill University, Shillong in October, 1984. 
See the vNaik, S. and Jairath, Y.K. ) "Ceremonial Friendship 
Patron-Client Relationships and Class Pormation among the 
Bhuiyan tribals of Orissa" in M.N. Kama (ed.) Peasantrx 
in Rur al Protest , (forth coming). 
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Social conditions in rural areas of the Third World 
countries are discussed in terms of 'Patron- cli ent ' and/or class 
relationships. Herring states that the "Paradigms of rural 
south Asia frequently fall into mutually exclusive categories- 
one, the 'Patron- cli ent ' relationship and the other class- 
relationship hased on profoundly unequal access to the primary 
means of production, a relationship which is structurally 
coercive and potentially conflictual" (Herring, 1981; 137j see 
also Scott, 1972; 91). But ALavi gives importance to 'Patron- 
client' relations and states that, "cleavages are not horizontal 
between strata but vertical constituting factions led often 
by rival landowners contending for power-status and political 
office' (Alavi, 1974: 420; also see Alavi, 1973). Phis does 
not allow class war with antagonistic interests but gives 
unchallanged control of the surrounding areas to people of the 
same class, the landlords. Srinivas reports from his village- 
study in Mysore that "the relationship between master and his 
Jita s'^rvants (contract labourers), landowner and his tenants, 
creditor and his debtors and finally between rich man and his 
dependents may all be subsumed under a single relationship, 
patron and client" (Srinivas, 1955; 31). This type of 
relationship is found in the rural .areas where people practise 
settled agriculture. Tribals, who are still at the stage of 
shifting cultivation and other a.llied primitive economic 
activities, live without the developed non-tribals in their 



villag's. The inaccessihility with the absence or the least 
settled wet land in the hilly tribal areas do not attract 
the developed non-tribals to settle in those areas. The 
' all- alike ' economic condition of these hill tribals does not 
give the picture of dependence of the poor on the rich of 
plains rural areas. But gradually, the penetration of developed 
tribals and non-tribals of the nearby plains into their 
societies either for trade or forest-produce is malcing their 
economy more diversified and paving the way for the 'Patron- 
client' relationship. 

It has been seen, generally that tribals like to make 
friends with non-kin members of their societies. They establishc 
friendships on the occasion of various festivals or otherwise 
to shov^ their affection for each other. The kinsmen and the 
non-kin friends of the vil3.age and also other villages provide 
them the security of timely help, both material and non- 
material. The continuous struggle with the nature for their 
survival without the- improved implements necessitates them to 
maintain the harmonious relationship with each other. But 
gradually the society is becoming more differentiated with the 
change in agricultural practices, introduction of metal imple- 
ments, plough and also the close interaction of the non-tribals 

1. The word 'developed' is used to describe^ the general 

socio-econom.ic backwardness of the shifting-cultivators 
in comparison with the plains people. 
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with them. The change in the social structure of the tribal 
areas is also changing the nature of the tribal friendship. 

In section 7.2, the terms, 'csrsmonial friendship' and 
'patron- cli en t ' are described. It is followed by a description 
of ceremonial friendship among the Bhuiyans (7.3) and then 
the friendship with plains areas Bhuiyans (7.4), plains area 
tribals (7.5), non-tribals (7.6) and then between plains 
areas Bhuiyans and other non-Bhuiyans (7.7). The changing 
nature of relationships through the friendship is presented 
in Section 7.8. A model to sho\\i the interaction of hill 
tribals, plains areas tribals and non-tribals is given in 
section 7.9. Lastly, patron-client relationships (7.10), 
change of friendship to patron-client relationship (7.11) and 
then the question of class formation is explored in section 
7.12. 


7.2 DESORIPTIGIT OB JIHI i! , T EEMS 
(a) Ceremonial Bri end ship; 

Ceremonial friendship "is established by a distinctive 
tsrpe of ceremony and carries with it certain ritual obligations 
absent from ordinary friendship" (Jay, 1973: 144). Ordinary 
friendship or the less serious type of friendship (see Bubs, 
1949; 98) is that where ritual is not performed and the bond 
is made just because of the "mutual agreement or spontaneous 
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mutual urge" (Sinha and Ekka, 1979: 108) of two individuals. 

The longlvity and the degree of attachment of the above 
mentioned two types of friendship is determined mainly hy the 
frequency of the visit and the support in the difficult times 
of the individuals (see Sachidananda, 1966: 164). 

The reasons behind establishing friendship are various. 
Bhowmick reported from Midnapur that the "motives behind 
formation of such friendships are working together in agri- 
culture or other occupations, getting rid of or improvement of 
one's diseases, intimacy during piligrimage, meeting in the 
feativatl and the possession of same name" (Bhowmick, 1961: 115) 
This relationship crosses the boundary of the village or 
community and brings a variety of ethnic groups in close 
harmonious relationship with each other. Dube concluded from 
his chatisgarh data that, "they bring together not only the 
unrelated families within the same tribe or caste but through 
them close inter-tribal and intercaste contacts are made 
possible" (Dube, 1949: 98). The plains villages w?hich are 
mostly raulticaste and the very nature of occupational division 
of labour in caste system bring the people of various castes 
in close contact with each other. But the interaction of the 
nearby isolated hilly tribals with the non-tribals and other 
plains tribals needs a historical explanation. The plains 
people establish close relationship with them through the 
various types of friendship of tribal nature instead of 
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imposing their own type at first hut gradually the intercaste 
type of relationships also enter into the tribal societies. 

I'he establishment of these friendships is initiated by the 
plains people during the commercial transactions with the hill 
tribal s. In Chotanagpur, the tribal belt of central India, 
almost all the tribals report that ihe market place is the 
origin of these types of friendships (Sinha, 1968s 90). The 
plains settled agriculturists or traders-caste Hindus have a 
relationship of different nature and interest with the settled 
agriculturists plains tri^'als and the shifting- cultivation 
tribals. 

fisifarpn- Cl i e n t Rela ti on ship ; 

'Patron -cl lent ' is a dyadic tie of asymmetrical rel a. ti on- 
ship between two persons of unequal socio-economic condition. 
The patron, who is of better socio-economic condition "uses 
his influence to assist and protect some other person, who 
then becomes his client, and in return provides certain 
services to his patron" (Boissevain, 1966; 18). Wolf describes 
this relationship as follows; "Patron provides economic aid 
and protection against both the legal and illegal exactions 
of authority" and "the client in return pays back in more 
intangible assets" (wolf, 1966; 17). The client spreads the 
goodwill of the patron among his people and brings as many 
clients as he can within the fold of the patron. He collects 
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the vital information about the rival patrons for his own 
pa.tron . 

This type of relationship "is associated with a low 
level of mechanization a nfl technological and capital investment, 
the existence of few credit facilities and a low degree of 
development of communications" (Roniger, 1983 : 65). In a 
backward area of the above characteristics, Wolf finds the 
emergence of patron-client relationship out of friendship in 

p 

the following manner; "when instrumental friendship reaches 
a maximum point of imbalance so that one partner is clearly 
superior to the other in his capacity to grant goods and 
services we approach the critical point where friendships give 
way to the; patron-client tie" (Wolf, 1966 : 16). To strengthen 
the tie, "the patron and client relation often develops into 
fictive kinship, e.g., D harm a- b^p _ (G-od-parent) when the 
client renders some personal services" (Zaman, 1982; 276). 

Though the patron-client relationship emerges from friendship, 
the latter continues to be important, of course to a lesser 
extent, because of the persistence of the backwardness of the 
area. Now-a-days, the "representative democracy", various 
welfare raeasur''’S by the Government, availability of employment 


2. Wolf describes the Instrument friendship as that one 

where 'each member of dyad acts as a potential connecting 
link to other persons outside the dyad, each participant 
is a sponsor for the other'. 
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opportunities in nearby or distant areas, improved literacy 
and mobility of people from one area to another because of 
better communication facility are giving a ne'w direction to the 
patron- client relationship. The more backward an area with no 
or least welfare schemes of the Government and inaccessible to 
politicians the more the clients depend on rich, landlord 
patrons and, on the other hand, the more an area is exposed, 
the more it drifts away from traditional landlord patrons and 
favours the new political patrons. Studies from some of the 
developed countries show the decay of patron-client relation- 
ship in the long run. Theobald sees the decay of this relation 
ship with development (Theobald, 1983; 138), Roniger also 
states that it is "deemed to disappear or become marginal with 
development" (Roniger, 1983: 68). But the process of develop- 
ment in the third world countries, where the landlords and 
other members of rural elite taka the lion's share of benefits 
from welfare measures forces the poor to depend on the patrons. 
Therefore the change of patrons with development further 
strengthen the vertical ties of patronage. 

Singelman reported from Latin Imerica that "unless the 
clients look at the patrons collectively as members of the 
opposing class rather than seeing them as good or bad patrons" 
the vertical ties will continue and will an obstacle for 
class formation (singelman, 1975: 402). But gradually when 
the clients are emancipated from their lands by the landlords 
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cum-moneylenders for their inability to repay the loan and 
also the commercialisation of agriculture all the clients will 
become homogeneous in their economic activities. The all- 
alike situation of the clients will bring about a class based 
political movempnt in rural areas, 

7 . 3 GSREMONIAI gRlSI\TIiSH IP M01T& BHJI YANS 

The Bhuiyans like the other tribes (see Archer,. 1947: 
47-60 and Sinha, 1968: 71-90) make friendship with the non-kin 
members of their villages and other villages. The interaction 
with the non-kins was probably the first cause of binding 
each oth<-r by the various types of friendship (see Sachidanand, 
1966; 164-63). One of the other reasons of interaction v/ith 
the tribal s of other villages was meeting them in their 
villages and the forest on their way to distant villages and 
during hunting expeditions respectively. Since the Pauri 
was inhabited mainly by Bhuiyans, their friendships were 
initially limited within the same tribe. As we do not find 
warfare or hostility, as are found in other tribes in the 
available literature, friendships are made freely with the 
members of other villages and hence cements the 'what- so- ever ' 
bitterness present among the villages. The unmarried boys 
and girls visit other villages in groups for dancing and make 
friendship with boys and girls of those villages. This type 
of in ter- village relationship is found among Oraons, a tribe 
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of central India, in a more explicit manner. The Oraons 
exchange flags with other villages on the occasion of Bhayari 
and the hoys of different villages hind each other hy Sangi 
type of friendship (Sachidananda, 1966: 165). 

The importance of friendship depends on its nature, 
whether originally tribal or non-trihal and the rituals 
attached to it. The friendships of non-trihal nature and 
which is not formed infront of their deity, are given less 
importance hy the Bhuiyans. IVe will group all these into two 
categories for convenience of explanation in this chapter. 
Those 1o,A/o categories are: serious type and casual type. 

0 ship ; 

Sahi and Kar amdil are the tivo most serious types of 
friendship found among Bhuiyans. S ahi is made on the occasion 
of B isri (village deity) festival, and sacred rice, flowers 
are exchanged in front of the deity, ^vhereas Ka r amd il is made 
on the occasion of Kaj ma festival and a branch of K arma 
tree (sal tree) is exchanged infront of t h e_ karma deity 
between tiyo individuals. These are made within the same sex 
irretentive of the age of the participants. But in case of 
Sahi the flexibility of age is more and the parents hind 
their kids with oldraen and women. The reason behind the 
relationship with a older one is the belief that the kids will 
also live a longer life like them. Benisagar is a type of 
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friendship of this category, where the sacred rice and flower 
of the .3i sri festival is exchanged on seme ordinary days when 
two raen or women want to enter into this type of friendship. 
This is the less serious version of Sahi friendship. 

Type of Friendship ; 

M a,itra , S angata, Jamira , Phula , Phala, Makara and Pharma 
Pua/ Jhia are the friendships of this type. All these are 
not attached to any sacred objects and are made on ordinary 
days to fulfill their emotional needs. Maj it ra is the result 
of the possession of same name by two men or women. Sang ata 
is a type of friendship made to satisfy the eraotional urge of 
two men or women. Jamira and Phala (fruit) are made only 
within women. Instead of calling the friends as Phala, the 
participants call each other in the name of that particular 
fruit, e.g. Kaml a (orange) Lgmbu (lemon) Pahama (wheat) etc. 
Jam ira (an affectionate terra of address among females) and 
I^akuli (name of a plant) are made within females. 

Phula type of friendship is mode in the name of various 
flowers like Nem e l, Nang a . Baku rma , Badhal , lembu, Malli , 

Baul a (mango) Kain (water lily), J ahni etc. Though men also 
establish these types of friendship, they do not go for the 
variety of flowers like women. Unlike Phala , where the terra 
of address is that particular fruit, here they address each 


other only as Phula except Baula . Phula is a widely made 
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friendship both hy men and women. 

M akar a and Dharm a_ Pua/Jhia (God son/daughter) are the 
two types of non- tribal friendship found among Bhuiyans. 

Though these two need an elaborate ceremony, as practised in 
the non-tribal areas, Bhuiyans have accepted them without the 
ritual aspect of these. Makara is solemnised on the day of 
Mg'jggj.tgi, Sankranti , first day of the month of Magh ( January- 
Bebruary), The sacred rice is exchanged and promised for the 
continuity of the friendship v/ith the prescribed obligations 
infront of the elders. Among Hindus, new clothes and other 
presentations are exchanged between the friends, but Bhuiyans 
d'' not go for those costly affair. They exchange the sacred 
rice brought fr'^m the non-tribal Hindu area and treat each 
other with liquor. 

P harma^ ^u a / Jhia is widely prevalent among Hindus and 
also in other countries (see Mayer, I960: 143; Sarker, 1980: 
55-61; Foster, 1951° 1173-1192 and Pitt-Rivers, 1954s 140). 
Unlike the close interaction between the two families and the 
obligation of the 'God-Parents' towards their ' God- Child ren ' 
as are found among Hindu people and other societies, here the 
relationship is very formal. There is only one tribal couple 
in the Biringapur, preachers of Krishn a Guru (Sri Krishna Cult, 
who establish this type of relationship with the children of 
their devotees. 
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These are the various types of friendship recorded in 
t\vo Bhuiyan villages, Biringapur and Mishapur of the Pauri » In 
all these, the participants do not take the narae of their 
friends and address them hjr that particular friendship. This 
is more strict in the serious types than the casual t37'pe of 
friendship. 

7.4 OELIGAOnO^ 

Once the relationship is established the participants 
pay frequent visits, invite during the important ceremonies and 
help each other during the difficult times. Though it is a j 

relationship between two individuals, it binds two families j 

closely. If a man is a friend of some one, the wife also 
addresses him like her husband and vice versa. Though no boy 
can have the friendship of the above mentioned types with the 
girls, he addresses them by these terms during the dance and 
other happy times. 

The friendship and the gifts move together in tribal 
societies. ’’The principle of give and take pervades tribal life? 
reciprocity is the basis of social order” (Malinowski, 1926: 4). 
It is a alliance, solidarity and communion in the tribal societ.y. 
Shalins states that ’’the gift is the primitive way of achieving ; 
the peace that in civil society is secured by the state'* 

(Sahlins, 1972: 169). Since all the hill Bhuiyans practise 
shifting cultivation and grow more or less the same variety of 
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crops, the gifts are almost same in all cases. Whenever a 
Bhuiyan visits a friend’s house he takes paddy, rice, pulses, 
vegetables or the home made liquor with him and the other also 
sends him off with the same kind of presents. The hoys take 
(parched paddy) Mud hi (parched rice), and Gudakhu 
(intoxicated dental paste) for the girls when they go to other 
villages for dancing and in retimn the girls entertain them 
with a feast. The girls also present K hal , Mud hi and Birhi 
(tobacco wrapped v;ith dry leaf) to the boys. Here the gifts 
between the boys and girls is not home made products but are 
purchased from the market,. When a messanger comes from other 
village he gets rice to prepare liquor in his native village 
as a gift. When we shifted to Biringapur five persons of 
Mishapur went with us carrying our luggages for which they got 
four kgs. of rice to prepare liquor as gifts from the Biringapur. 
The same thing v/as repeated when we came again to Mishapur with 
two persons of Biringapur to collect some relevant materials. 

They could not be given rice on the same day as the Headman 
of the Mishapur was absent but was sent the next day. The 
principle of "friends make gifts and gifts make friends" 

(Saiilins, 1972: 186) ceuients th-' indifference among Bhuiyans 
both within and outside the village. Whenever a guest comes 
to the village the non-kin members, generally of the same age 
become the prospective friends of the guest and ultimately 
he leaves with a num.ber of friends in the village. These 
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friendships ivithin the same trihe, ard socio-economic status 
give a picture of symmetry and 'we ' feeling among themselves. 

7 • 5 CSRMOMAL FRIE ITDSHIP OF Hill BffiJIYAilS WITH PLAIHS 
AR EAS BHUIYAAfi " 

Phe plains Bhuiyans live with the non-trihals in the 
same village or in the nearby villages and practise settled 
agriculture. In the village Ohaasapur, the Bhuiyans are no 
more in an egalitarian set up like the Biringapur and Mishapur. 
Rather a clear cut differentiation is marked among them. 
Shifting cultivation was stopped after Independence and in the 
mean time the non- tribal s had cornered the best land of the 
village. lack of idea of settled agriculture and capital to 
nurchase new iron implements and also to make new settled wet 
lands forced them to depend on rich non- tribal landowners of 
the- village. The complexity of social relations in the plains 
has taught them to build up superficial relationships with an 
interest to appropriate sumlus from others to some extent. 

But the impossibility of overtaking the non-tribals they look 
for their fellow people of hill areas. The Bhuiyans of the 
Chaasapur consider themselves advanced in comparison with 
the villagers of Biringapur and Mishapur. Since, they belong 
to the same tribe, establish marital relationships, and meet 
each other in various tribal meetings and ceremonies, they 
do not find any difficulty to establish confidence with the 
hill Bhuiyans. The only interest of the plains Bhuiyans Is to 
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get forest produce and the produce of their fields. The 
difference of the economic activity and the development of 
these two groups give a picture of as37Tiimetrlcal relationship. 
It is reported by almost all Bhuiyan informants of the village 
Chaasapur that they make friendships with hill Bhuiyans to 
get the produce of their fields, and in return they give less 
than what the hill Bhuiyans exchange between themselves. 

7.6 GEjEggfflNI|I,_g_RI E BB SHIP OF H ELL B HUIY AU IgTH THE PLA INS 
AREAS i OB-BHJIYrNS ' — 

This is also a relationship like the plains Bhuiyans. 

The interaction of the hill Bhuiyans with the tribals like 
Kisan , Gp nd , Ko lha, Sahara in their day to day business 
results in this type of friendship. lAThen a group of Kisans 
came to Biringanur to prepare a new settled land for Mangala 
Pradhan, the leader of the group established Sahl relationship 
with him. In the village Mishapur, a Kolha carpenter 
established Sahi relationship with Jugi Pradhan, the eldest 
son of the Headman during his stay in the village. Panu Kala, 
a Sahara made friendship of various t 3 rpes with the tribals of 
Biringapur and Mishapur during his hunting expedition in the 
forest. He gets food, shelter and the help in hunting and in 
return gives a small share of the hunt to them. But most of 
the time he leaves the villages unsuccessfully. All these 
friendships of serious type are made on the ordinary days. 
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7.7 OSRWMAL FBIE]\©SHEP THE HELL BHJIYAHS WITH THE 

ho h-tribIts “ ^ 

The generous gift giving nature and hospitality of the 
hill Bhuiyans attracted the non- tribal s at first to get the 
produce of their fields and other forest produce like mango, 
bamboo shoots, mushrooms, etc. Gradually when their economy 
became more diversified and the self-sufficiency was destroyed 
by the policy of the British and latter on by the Indian 
Government, the non-tribal landowners started the business of 
money lending to appropriate them. Sines thej?" do not need a 
huge amount of loans, almost all the non-tribal landowners 
become the prospective moneylenders for them. The major loans 
are taken from the professional moneylenders and the day to day 
loan for daily consumption is taken from the middle and small 
landowners of the plains. Generally during the lean period 
the Bhuiyans go to the non-tribal areas for loan and they 
prefer to take loan from thrir non- tribal friends. Even they 
bind the Bhuiyans with various types of friendships just before 
giving the loans. Maguni Sahu, a Chasa of plain area who was 
giving a major share of loan before the takeover by Yudhistir 
Sahu, the present moneylender of the Biringapur, is the Sahi 
of the Headman’s son. Yudhistir Sahu binds his son with Dangu 
Dehuri of Biringapur with Sahj friendship. Bhikhari Pradhan 
who keeps buffaloes and gives loan is the Sahi of the Headman 
of Biringapur. Yogeswar Haik and his wife are the God Parents 
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of Peon Mantri cf Biringapur. Peon Mantri looks after his 
Buffaloes and gets loan without interest from him. All these 
trihal friends of the moneylenders help them to run their 
Business smoothly and in return get loans in time and occa- 
sionally with less interest. 

All the categories of friendship discussed aBove of the, 
Tillages Biringapur and Mlshapur can Be seen from the TaBle 7.1 
and 7.2. Since the village Biringapur is situated in an 
inaccessaBle area and far away from the plains, there is 
minimum contact v;lth the non-tribals, whereas the village 
Mlshapur is easily approacbaBle and the non-trlBals come 
frequently to the village. It is marked from the tables that 
the friendships of tribal nature is more prevalent in the 
village Biringapur and less in the village Mlshapur. Ihen, 
the friendships of non-tribal nature is more in the village 
Mlshapur than the village Biringapur. The number of cere- 
monial friendships of various types with the non-tribals and 
other plains tribal s is more in the village Mlshapur than 'the 
village Biringapur (See the Tables 7.3 7.4)- 



TABLE 7.1 : Ceremonial Friendships in village Biringapur by sex 
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Only one Jamdal, a type of friendship made with the exchange of a Branch o 
Jamun tree is included here. 



TABLIS 7.2; Ceremonial ii?iena ships in the Village Hishapur by Sex 
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Total 131 (100) 132 (100) 103 (100) 92 (IOO) 458 (100) 



TABLE 7.3: Caste-wise Distribution of Ceremonial Priendship-s of the village Eiringapur 
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TABLE 7.4; Caste-wise Distribution of Ceremonial friendships in the Village Mishapur 
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7.8 CESEM0Mia_?Rl;3^TI)SHIP BlTra PL AINS BIglYAI-JS AI\TD 

THE , B0])i-SllTN'°'ERiB5^S ' 


Since Both the groups stay in the same area, practise 
settled agriculture, the interest of the non-trihals lies in 
getting labour and giving loans. They address the Bhuiyans 
S aM or Makara to get their work done. In the non-tribal 
areas generally the elders refer the young ers as Pua (son), 

Jhia (daughter), and also to the persons’ of Chaasapur. We have 
found that even the tribals are addressed as the terms prevalent 
in the non-tribal areas, making the tribal terms of address 
obsolete. It is found by cross checking that, the Bhuiyans 
believe with the address of the non- tribals and consider them 
as their friends, but the non-tribals do not take them 
seriously except the motive of getting their work done. (See 
Table 7.5 for the various types of friendship and caste-wise 
distribution of them). 
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TABLE 7.5: Ceremonial Eri end ships in Chaasapur 

Oaste/Name Sex HB PB ITB SC OC Total %age 

of the 
friend ship 

(A) Bh^jan_ 


(i) Sahi Male 

19 

13 

1 - 

4 

37 

51 

(77.3 ) 

Pern ale 


7 : 

2 - 

- 

14 



( i i ) Ka.ramd al Mai e 

- 


1 - 

- 

6 

8 

(12.1) 

Female 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

2 



(iii) Makara Male 

- 

2 

- 1 

3 

6 

6 

(9.1) 

Female 

- 

— 

- — 

— 

— 



fiv) Sangita Male 

- 

- 

1 - 

- 

1 

1 

(1.5) 

Female 








To tal 

25 

28 

5 1 

7 

66 


(100) 

(B) Zolha 




. 




(i) Sahi Male 

1 

4 - 

7 

- 

12 

1-4 

(93.3) 

Femal e 

— 

1 - 

1 

— 

2 



(ii) Makara Male 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

1 

(6.7) 


Female _ - - - - 



Total 1 5 - 9 

15 

(100) 


eontd . . . . 
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(O) Kan d ha 


(i) 

Sahi 

Male 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

4 

(66.8) 



Female 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 



ai) 

Chanda 

Male 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

(16.6) 



Female 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



(ill) 

Maha- 

Mai e 





1 

1 




Prasad 








1 

(16.6) 



Female 










Total 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

6 


(100) 

(D) Pina 










(1) 

Sahi 

Male 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

6 

(19.3) 



Female 

- 

— 

- 

2 

- 

2 



(ii) 

Makara 

Male 

1 

1 

- 

3 

8 

13 

17 

(55.0 ) 



Female 

- 

- 

— 

3 

1 

4 



(iii ) 

Chand a 

Male 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

5 

(16.1) 



Female 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 



(iv) 

Sangata Male 



1 

■■ ■ 


1 


(3.2) 










1 



Female 


— 

— 

— 

— 




fv) 

Paul a 

Male 

- 


- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

(3.2) 



Female 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(-Vi) 

Phagu 

Male 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

(3.2) 


Female - 

- - - 1 

1 

■To tal 1 

1 1 16 12 

31 (100) 


contd . . . . 
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(E) Grauda 


Ci) Sahi 

Male 

2 

1 

— 

- 

- 

3 

3 

(23.0) 


Eemale 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 



(ii) Makar a 

Male 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

4 

6 

(46.0) 


Eemal e 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 


(iii) Maitra 

Mai e 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

(7.8) 


Eemale 

- 

- 

— 


- 

- 



(iv) Sangata 

Male 


1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

(7.8) 


Eemal e 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



(v) Chanda 

Male 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

(16.4) 


Eemale 

■ 

1 

“■ 

“ 


1 




To tal 

2 

5 

2 

2 

2 

13 


(100) 

(E) Mahan ta 










(i ) Sahi 

Male 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

6 

(75.0) 


Eemale 

- 


2 

- 

2 

4 



(ii) Makara 

Male 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

(25.0) 


Eemale 

— 


— 

1 


1 




Total 


- 

3 

2 

3 

8 

(100) 

(G) Chasa 










(i ) Sahi 

Male 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

(80.0) 


Eemale 


1 

- 


1 

2 



(ii) Makara 

Male 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

1 

(20.0) 


Eemale 

— 

1 


— 

M 

1 




Total 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

5 


(100) 

Grand 

Total 

30 

41 

11 

31 

31 

144 
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^ » 9 0H4I§5j0P__CBmQNIA[i ERIS roSHIP AMOI TG TEB BHUIYMS 

In the village Birlngapur and Mishapur, the non-tribals 
establish confidence among the Bhuiyans through various tjrpes 
of friendship. The non-tribals change the nature of friendship 
and impose their own t3rpes among them, Sahi , which is establi- 
shed only during the Bisri festival, no longer remains serious 
and can be made at any time and place. Ceremonial friendship 
gives legitimacy to interact freely with the Bhuiyans. Once 
it is esta''''lished , its content is transformed and economic aspect 
becomes more important than the ritual aspect. ”Gift" becomes 
primary and ritual secondary. In the Birlngapur and Mishapur, 
where the non-tribal moneylenders started their business, after 
satisfying the leaders through friendship and gifts, establish 
their political dominance in the village through their business. . 
The Headman and the leaders become musclemen and mediators, 
ill the important decisions of the village are made only after 
consultation with the powerful non-tribals. When we went to 
the village Mishapur, after our pilot study, the Headman took 
us to the raon 63^1 end er and we had to explain the purpose of our 
study to him. Then the moneylender of the Birlngapur also came 
to meet us in the village and enquired about our activities. 

The hold of the moneylenders of the Birlngapur and Mishapur 
can be seen from the amount of loan they have given to the 
vlllsgers ( see Table 7.6 and 7.8). 
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TABLE 7.6; Amount of lo8,n given by two main moneylenders 
to the tribals of Biringapur 


Nam-e of the 
commodities 

Total amount 
of loan given 

Yudhistir 

Sahu 

%age ■ 

Mag uni 
Sahu 

age 

Paddy 

5,691 Egs. 

5,090 Igs. 

(89) 

255 

(4) 

Rice 

268 

198 

(73) 

27 

(10) 

Money 

32 5 

95 

(29) 

120 

(-36) 

Paddy seed 

470 

470 

(100) 

- 


Gang ei 

78 

40 

(51) 

- 


Birhi Seed 

14 

14 

(100) 

- 


Til a s e od ■ 

5 

5 

(100) 




TABLE 7.7 ; Amount of loan given by two main moneylenders 
to the tribals of the village Mishapur 


Name of the 

Total amount 

Tikeswar 

?^ag e 

Bhalu %age 

commodities 

of loan given 

Pradhan 


Sahu 

Pad d y 

9,833 Kgs. 

5,560 Kgs. 

(57) 

1,195 (12) 


Rice 357 8 (2) 6 (1.6) 

Money 442 22 3 9 (2) 

Paddy seed 


140 
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Not only do the outsiders introduce new types of 
relationship from plains to the hill trihals hut they also 
transform the character of traditional egalitarian tribal 
friendship into the image of their own patron-client relation- 
ships of exploitative nature. In fact, as differentiations 
proceeds within the hill tribal communities, patron- client 
types relationships tend to dominate even amongst trihals 
themselves. 


7.10 MOO^L TO SHOW THE INT-SRACTION OR 


TRIB,^ S A. m NON- T RIBAL S 


HELL TRIBAL S. PLAINS 


Sahlins has given a diagrammatic model to explain 
'kinship and residential sectors' of tribal society (1972 s 199). 
Yidyarthi and Rai also used the same model in the Indian 
situation (1977 s 104-108). Sahlins suggests three tjrpes of 
reciprocity- Generalized, Balanced and Negative. Generalized 
reciprocity refers to a situation where it is altruistic and 
found v/ithin close kinsmen; gifts depend on the ability of the 
individuals. Balanced reciprocity refers to direct exchange, 
where goods received and those returned are equnl, and the 
transaction is not delayed. The emotional attachment is less 
here than the generalized reciprocity. Negative recipipcity 
is that where one "attempts to get something for nothing", 

(see Sahlins, 1972: 193-196). 



If we look at the Indian situation, where we find 
shifting cultivators, settled. a€jc*iculturist trihals and the 
non-trihals using this model, we will find a different picture 
than the general t3rpe of description given hy Vidyarthi and 
Rai (see the Maps 7.1 and 7.2). 

Here in the sector 'A' the exchange is between the’ 
kinsmen or the friends who are attached with each other through 
the ceremonial friendship. All of them help each other and 
exchange the same commodities produced by them. The 'give and 
take ' within this sector is not .aiven the equal weightage. In 
the sector 'B', since the commodities produced by them is more 
or less same, and it involves two different villages, the 
'give and take' is made on the spot v^ithout delay, with the 
notion of equal weightage. But the example of gifts between the 
Biringapur and Mishapur on the account of our visit described 
earlier shows that, the more remote and tribal nature a village 
maintains, the more it follows the rule of the gifts. The 
villagers of Biringapur gave rice for liquor on the spot 
whereas the village Mishapur did not give on the very dajr. 

It shows that the more exposed a tribal village, interact 
xvith the outside world the more it drifts away from the tribal 
customs. In the sector ’0' the difference between 0^ and G2 
is only the difference of degree of aopropriation . In general, 
the tribal-tribal friendship is more sacred and the tribal- 
non-tribal friendship is more commercial. Ceremonial friendship 
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is the starting point of exploitation and over the length of 
space and time it will become increasingly commercial. The 
deeper one goes, one will find the personal attachm.ent and the 
outer one moves one will find the impersonal commercial 
relationship. 

7.11 gATRO^ REIiA TIO HSHIP 

In the village Chaasapur Sankarashan Pradhan, the 
Gountia was the only patron before Independence. He v/as 
collecting revenue, allotting lands to the peasants and giving 
loans to them. He was getting B et hi from the peasants during 
ploughing and harvesting. After the Independence he no longer 
remains powerful and the pov/er shifted to other landlord- «im- 
moneylenders. There are three main non-tribal moneylenders 
in the village, who control the moneylending business of 
fifteen villages of the nearby areas. Hven the Gountia brings 
loan from Kathi Sahu, the richest among them. The amount of 
loan given by these three moneylenders and other can be seen 
from Table 7.8. 
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TAHLis 7.8 ; Amount of loan given by the three main money- 
lenders of the village Chaasapur 


Fame of the Total Kathi %age Kolha %age Fatabara %ag 

cornmodities loan Sahu Sahu Sahu 


Paddy 

349.3 P* 

143.2 P*(41.0) 

126. 7P* 

(36.0) 39. 4P* (11 

Mon ey 

9,750.0 

7,225 (74.0) 

995 

(10.0) 30 (0. 

Pice** 

10 Kgs. 


10 Kgs. 

(100.0) - 


P* - Means Pudug , unit of measurement of Paddy. | 

1 Pudug = 20 TChandis, | 

1 Khandi = 20 Tambis | 

1 Tarabi = 1 kg . (Approx.) i 

! 

** No one takes rice as loan in the villages Chaasapur. 

The person who has taken loan is a migrant from, 
the hilly areas and working as a farm labourer. 

This loan he_had taken when he was in his native I 

village, Kaladu. 


I 

I 


I 

J 

I 


I 
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The family history of Kathi Sahu and Kolha Sahu shows 
that, they started the money-lending business bn a large scale 
a decade ago. When they arrived in the village during 
tht colonial regime, their father was working as a cook in the 
Gountia's house. The Gountia took pity and allotted land to 
Gradually the family picked up the business of money- 
ending like others by establishing friendships with the 
Bhui\rans. The son of Kathi Sahu is a matriculate and Kolha 
Sahu studied unto class four. They do not have the reach to 
the Government officials like Shankarshan Pradhan, whose brothers 
are engineer, lecturer, district school Inspector and sons 
are also college educated. The Gountia is a member of the 
panchayat and is also a contractor. So he interacts freely 
with the bureaucrats. In 1980 the village was’ divided into 
two factions, one led by the Gountia and the other by Kathi 
Sahu and Kolha Sahu. One is powerful for his money- power and 
the other for his link with the officials. Natabara Sahu, the 
OTT-Gountia and a landlord-cum-moneylender remains neutral. 

The reason of the factions as reported by the villagers is the 
attempt to break the marriage of the daughter of Kathi Sahu 
with the chosen bridegroom by the Gountia. The Bhuiyans and 
others who take loans from 'Kathi-Kolha ' group are their 
followers whereas the independents and the lessdependents on 
the above group are the followers of the Gountia, The 
followers of 'Kathi-Kolha' are illiterate and the followers 
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of the other leader are literate and well aware of the outside 
v;orld . Harioars, Mahantas, Kolhas and two Ohasa families are 
Lhc followers of the G-ountia. Hari jans do not take much loan 
from moneylenders and get loan from Government Co-operative 
Society, Gountia helps them to get the loan. Kolha 

hamlet is near the Gountia 's house and they do not bring loans. 
Mahantas are a prosperous, hardworking caste and do not depend 
on loan. The close proximity of their hamlets to the Gountia 's 
house also help the latter to mobilise them. In 1981 the 
Fari.ians objected to Kolha Sahu for his hidden business on 
the Government quota of subsidised rice, sugar and kerosene. 

Kolha was not distributing the commodities and was selling to 
traders at a higher rate and was pocketing the money. Ultimately 
the dealership was snatched away from him and v/as given to a 
Harijan. This resulted in the full inclination of them towards 
the Gountia group. The 'Kathi-Kolha' groups denial of giving 
loan to them again moved them to the other end. 

7.12 CURBIONM TO PATRO U-GLIEFT RULATIOUSHIP 

In the villages Biring apur, Mshapur and Chaasapur, the 
moneylenders are the patrons of the Bhuiyans and the Headmen 
no longer have control over them. The ceremonial friendships 
which initially established the money lenders as the patrons 
among Bhuiyans has become obsolete. The relationships have 
b-'oomo 'instrumental' or 'lop sided In the villages Biringapur 



and Mishapur, v;here the plough culture with settled wet lands 
is increasingly heooming dominant over the shifting cultivation 
the difference in technologies and investment in private wet 
lands is also changing the traditional simplistic ceremonial 
friendships in the Bhuiyan society. The Headmen and other 
leaders of the society are taking up the small time money- 
lending within the villages. The isolation of the village 
Blrlngapur and Mishapur with no non-trihals to alienate ’what 
so ever' the settled land, is helping the Headmen and other 
leaders to hold the political structure of the village both 
by their traditional and money power. The Pyramid of vertical 
Patron-client ties keeping the non-tribal moneylender at the 
top, Headman and the leaders in the middle and the commoners 
at the bottom gives the previlege of absolute control of the 
village to the non-tribal money-lender. 

In the village Chaasapur, where the rival landlords 
struggle for status and political power, what manifests, 
as stated by llavi, is ’’not class-war but, rather, the 
unohallanged domination of the political arena by members of 
a single class, the landlords” (llavi, 1974: 420). 

7.13 CHANGING SITUATION 

When we were taking the interview of the tribals in the 
village Biringapur and Mishapur, and enquiring about the gift 
given and taken by them, they realised the motive behind the 
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friendship and stated that, henceforth they -will not make 
friendship with the non-trihals. The younger hoys are infact 
not making any more friendships with them* 

In Chaasapur, when a non-tribal addressed a tribal boy 
as "son" to get some of his work done, the boy suddenly became i 
angry and said, "I am not your son. You people have taken 
everything from us by telling these sweet words". It may 
appear as an isolated case, but it shows the general dissatis- 
faction towards the appropriate r. The Harijans, who are raising 
their voices against the moneylenders and taking the benefit 
of the Gtovemment sponsored welfare scheme may give encourageTn^at 
to the Bhuiyans to turn their dissatisfaction into protest, dive 
school going Bhuiyan boys and girls, after some years may 
become more conscious and raise their voices against the land 
lord-cum-'moneylender patrons along with the Harijans and the 
like. 

Though the change of patrons from economic to political 
character by iiie clients signifies the development and better 
political awareness among the clients than the previous one, 
it still attaches to the vertical ties of patronage. But 
gradually when the clients will be deprived of their land, by 
the landlord s-cum-moneyl end ers for their inability to repay 
the loan and also the commercialisation of agriculture, all 
the clients may become homogeneous in their economic activiti^ 
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The all-alike situation of the clients with no or least 
dependence on the local patrons will generate conditions which 
would potentially lead to a class- based political movement 
amongst the tribals. 



CENTER YIII 


CONGLUSION 

In the present study we have primarily focussed on the 
dynamics of change of a tribal society. Most of the earlier 
studies of tribal communities in India have emphasized the 
egalitarian nature, thus banishing any role for internal 
contradictions to generate social change in such communities. 
Almost invariably, the origin of change is sought in external 
factors and contacts. On the other hand, we have tried to 
demonstrate the significance of internal contradictions as the 
basic motive force to drive the wheel of transformation. 
However, the external factors accelerated the pace of 
tran sit ion. 

Eirst of all, a community of shifting cultivators 
experiences strain with the growth of population and, conse- 
quently, exhaustion and contraction of forest land available 
for cultivation. It results in reduction of the fallow period, 
more intensive cultivation, for example, of the third patch, 
and a change in the pattern of distribution of communal land. 

As distinctly seen from our study, distribution of land on 
the basis of family labour-power changes into distribution of 
equal amount of land, irrespective of family labour-power, 
thus introducing a source of differentiation as the pressure 
on land builds up. The compulsion to Intensify the use of 
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land ultimately leads to preparation of land for settled 
agriculture. Simultaneously the pMduction process and 
technological apparatus undergoes a transformation, 

This transition from shifting cultivation to settled 
agriculture takes place "with the background of a system of 
stratification on the basis of the original settlement and 
migration pattern of the respective villages. Village elites^ 
generated on this basis, devise mechanisms of appropriating 
surplus labour of others and take control over the best lands, 
both for shifting cultivation and settled agriculture, as 
seen in the case of Biringapur and Mishapur. 

Thus we find that the transition from shifting cultiva- 
tion to settled agriculture is inevitable, irrespective of any 
external factors. As the process of peasantlsation advances 
through this mechanism, the tribal communities become increa- 
singly differentiated. However, interference on the part of 
the colonial government in contracting the land available for 
shifting cultivation by dividing the forest into 'reserved ' 
and 'khasra', impeding the nioduction process by restricting 
the burning of forest in preparation for shifting cultivation 
to only a day in a year and increasing the pressure on 
production by imposing land revenue accelerated the transition^ 
The 'stick' was aided with the offer of 'carrot' in teims of 
revenue- free cultivation of newly prepared settled land, free 



seed, metal implements and draught animals. Such a policy 
was carried out via the internal structure, i.e., through the 
king of Bamra state, who presented himself as a ''modernizer'’. 
This same policy was continued hy the government of Independent 
India, as seen clearly in the establishment of village Sarkarpu 
in 1952. ' 


As the tribal communities "advanced”, they attracted ■ 
outsiders who were lured by their labour, forest produce, 
domestic animals and potential for trade and moneylending. 

The Bhuiyans make themselves accessible when the outsiders 
establish the ritual ceremonial friendship with them. This 
relatively egalitarian relationship is craftily and gradually 
transformed into an inegalitarian patron- client relation 
through which 'friendly gifts move primarily one way i.e,, 
away from the Bhuiyans. Interestingly, as the Bhuiyans them- 
selves get increasingly differentiated, their relationships 
within the communitv tend to look increasingly like the 
patron-client relations. Differentiation and, therefore, 
contradictions within the Bhuiyans make entry of the outsiders 
more smooth. Gradually the Bhuiyan community begins to look 
like the "advanced” tribals and non-tribals of the adjoining 
plains. They share the process of depeasantisation with these 
latter communities. 


i 

I 

I 

I 
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The process of depeasantisation can he seen clearly In 
our villages of Chaasapur aid Sarkarpur. Here, the process 
is akin to other agrariar communities in underdeveloped 
countries. It is pauperisation rather than proletarianisation 
which is taking place. 

The Bhuiyans had come to Ohaasapur aid Sa^rkarpur to 
prepare land for settled cultivation in the plains. However, 
they have lost nearly all the settled land to the non-trihal 
chasas. who also operate as money-lenders. The Bhuiyans, I 
like other trihals or non-trihals in similar position, continue 
to prepare waste land for cultivation. The chasa landowners- 
cum-moneylenders, on the one hand, are not interested in the 
low-yielding wasteland and, on the other, do not wished to j 

alienate the Bhuiyans from all land. Thus the poor Bhuiyans, 
like the poor non-Bhuiyan trihals and non-trihals, remain tied 
down to small land-holdings of poor quality and provide a 
source of cheap labour for the chasas . The poor of Ohaasapur 
and Sarkarpur, not completely .liberated from land and, therefor 
unable to emigrate to join the ranks of the proletariat, remain 

in a condition for the phas as to continue to operate as | 

' ■ i 

moneylenders. . i 

j, 

The lai^er process of "development” at i±ie regional and 

' i 

national level is, however, knocking at the doors of Chaasapu' 
and Sarkarpur. Chasa kinsmen, displaced from the Rengali Dam : 
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Project located about 60 kms. away and carrying compensation 
money in their pockets, are hungry for land - land of any 
quality. Ihese new developments now threaten the poor of the 
two villages, including the Bhuiyans, with total alienation 
from land. The increasing pressure tends to dissolve the 
tribal identities, and class perceptions are beginning to 
emerge. The reverberations of this situation have already ‘ 
reached back to Biringapur and Mishapur, where the Bhuiyans are 
gradually refusing to enter into ceremonial friendships which, 
in fact, are more like patron-client relations. Indeed, this 

' I 

will have significant implications for social relations within | 

i 

the structure of hill communities of the Bhuiyans. 

Our study has serious implications for policy measures 
for tribal welfare, have seen that 1he transition from 
shifting cultivation to settled agriculture is inevitable, 
irrespective of any external stimuli. However, increasing 
differentiation and pauperisation accompany this process of 
peasantisation. Therefore, simply driving the shifting 
cultivators towards settled agriculture, in the name of 
’development’ cannot be called tribal welfare. It impoverishes 
them both economically and culturally. 

Consequently, it is desireable to carry out more 
intensive studies of tribal communities in order to devise 
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mechanisms of governmental or non-governmental interference 
to utilize the egalitarian structure and spirit of shifting 
cultivators in making transition to settled agriculture. It 
may be much easier for such communities to adopt cooperative 
agriculture, need many experiments and more studies to 
evaluate those experiments so as to arrive at a harmonious 
pattern of development. 
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